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INSURE WITH NEGRO COMPANIES | FREE! Wit! EAc new 


They Provide: 


¢ $1.50 SUBSCRIPTION 


SECURITY for Loved Ones. JOBS tor 


Trained Negroes and ECONOMIC POWER for the Group 


The National Negro Insurance Association reported for 1940: 


—Assets of $23,470,225.63 
—Income of $14,297,920.38 
—Insurance in force: $303,972,207.58 


PLAY SAFE—Insure with THESE Companies 


GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Old Line Legal Reserve Company) 
CALIFORNIA and ILLINOIS 


Wm. Nickerson, Jr., President 
Geo. A. Beavers, jr., Vice President 
N. O. Heuston, Secretary-Treasurer 


Supreme Liberty Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office: 350! S. Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
Agents Wanted in: Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, West 
Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky and Tennessee. 


increase Employment by insuring With Us 


MAMMOTH LIFE & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


608 W. Walnut Street, Louisville, Kentucky 


Twenty-six (26) years of unselfish service 
to the people of Kentucky, Indiana & Ohio 


mend this 
everyone 
medical education for Ne- 
groes”. 
Dr. Louis T. Wright 


—Policies in force: 1,826,647 


—Employment: 10,000 Negroes 
of the 
WORLD AT WAR 


BUILDING FOR YOUTH 


An Institution of Life Insurance 


Great Lakes Mutual Insurance Co 


Chas. H. Mahoney, President Louis C. Blount, Secreten 
Home Office—DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








THE CRISIS 


69 5th Avenue New York, N. Y. 


YOU CANNOT FORETELL THE FUTURE! 


Just one day offers too much chance if you are not 
insured. Adequate insurance is an investment in 
peace of mind. Consult us regarding your insurance 
needs. 


North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company 


C. C. Spaulding, President Durham, North Caroline 


$1.50 Subscriptions 
- AND GET THIS 


Advertise to a 
Selected Clientele 
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“OPPORTUNITIES for the 
MEDICAL EDUCATION 
of NEGROES” 


By E. H. L. CORWIN and 
GERTRUDE STURGES 


Beautifully Bound 


“I heartily recom- 
book to 
interested in 


Completely Indexed 


Noted “er 
aa Sargene Limited Number 


“This remarkable study should be in the library of 
every doctor and medical student”. 


Walter White 
Sec’y NAACP 


“Here is the first and only scientific study of the 
medical education and hospitalization of Negroes”. 


George S. Schuyler 
Pittsburgh Courier 


A fortunate purchase from the publisher en- 
ables us to offer this book at the ridiculously 
low price of only 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 


69 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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The ROBERT H. TERRELL 
LAW SCHOOL 


(Co-Educational) 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An approved law school offering a four-year 
evening course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. 


Students enrolled from twenty-two states 
and the District of Columbia. 


tor turther information address: 


DEAN GEORGE A. PARKER 
1922-13th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


TOUGALOO COLLEGE 








Founded 1869 
Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges 
LIBERAL ARTS e HOME ECONOMICS 


TEACHERS TRAINING COURSES 


Address: 
Tougaloo 


Tougaloo College 
Mississippi 


Registrar, 





Atlanta University School 
of Social Work 


Two Year Curriculum Leading to 
Master of Social Work Degree 


Graduate Professional Education in Social 
Work, With Special Courses Offering Prepara- 
tion for the Problems Which Confront Social 
Workers in Negro Communities. 

Member of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work. 


For Further Information, Write 


FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A.M. 
Director 


247 Henrv Street, Southwest, Atlanta, Georgia 
Na ee aici 


WILEY COLLEGE 


Maintains an educational program that Is flexible and 
therefore adaptable to social changes by a shift of 
emphasis. 

WHILE retaining its fundamental purpose of pro- 
viding an individual basis and background for satis- 
factery social adjustment, the dominant, Incidental 
emphasis at present is on National Defense Needs to 
be met through the regular courses: 

Liberal Arts & Sciences, Art, Business & Com- 
merce, Cosmetology, Home economics, elementa 
Journalism, elementary Library Science, am 
education, and Religion. PRINCIPLES of the Chris- 
tian ideal still permeate the Wiley program. 

THE INSTITUTION provides a splendid medium 
for philanthropic investment. 


M. W. DOGAN, President 


Marshall, Texas 


Education 
For Life 


A “Class A” College for Men 
and Women with These Divisions 


@ AGRICULTURE 

@ BUSINESS 

@ EDUCATION 

@ GENERAL STUDIES 

@ HOME ECONOMICS 

@ SUMMER and EXTENSION 
STUDY 


@ TRADES and INDUSTRIES 
Write to President Malcolm S. MacLean 


Hampton, Virginia 






























College and 


School News 





President M. W. Dogan of Wiley 
College finally relinquished the adminis- 
tration of the institution on August 14, 
after 46 years in that position. He is 
succeeded by Dr. Egbert C. McLeod, 
for the past three years professor of re- 
ligion and philosophy and college pastor. 

In July an Institute on Child Welfare 
was held at the College. 


St. Augustine’s College will coop- 
erate with the U. S. War Department 
during the 1942-43 school year by set- 
ting up the Enlisted Reserve Corps in 
which a certain number of students 
possessing superior qualifications will be 
permitted to volunteer as enlisted re- 
serves and placed on inactive duty in 
order to continue their education. By 
this plan the War Department moves to 
create for the U. S. Army and Navy a 
reserve pool of officer candidate material. 


Lincoln University (Mo.) held its 
annual summer convocation on August 
6, when Lloyd W. King, Missouri Sup- 
erintendent of Public Schools was the 
speaker, Nineteen persons received de- 
grees of: Bachelor of Arts (9), Bachelor 
of Science (3) and Bachelor of Science 
in Education (7). 


Tuskegee Institute reports that 
paints from clay developed by A. W. 
Curtis, Jr., assistant to Dr. George W. 
Carver, have been submitted to the War 
Department as a possible valuable mili- 
tary aid in the camouflage field. 

Capt. Frank L. Drye, Director of the 
Tuskegee Institute Band and Orchestra, 
has been ordered to active duty by the 
Secretary of War, and has reported to 
the Commanding Officer of the Tuskegee 
Army Advanced Flying School. 


Eleven members of the Bennett 
College regular session who completed 
the requirements during the summer 
session, received degree of Bachelor of 
Arts on July 15. They were Misses 
Eunice Cotton, Celeste Dennis, Alberta 
Hairston, Laurie Johnson, Catherine 


Jones, Ruth McConnell, Pearl Mebane, 
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MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore, Maryland 


(co-educational) 
PURPOSE :— 

1. To prepare teachers for the secondary schools. 

3. To prepare students for advanced work in pro- 

fessional and graduate schools. 

8. To prepare students for homemaking. 

4. To make available a liberal arts curriculum. 
COURSES:—Major fields of study available in Eng- 
lish, French, Latin, education, music education, 
history and political science, sociology and economics, 
biology, chemistry, mathematics, home economics, 
health and physical education. 

Other courses available in speech and dramatics, Ger- 
man, philosophy and ethics, commerce and physics. 


DEGREES:—The degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science is conferred upon the successfu 
completion of 120 semester hours of work in pre- 
scribed courses of study. 


ADMISSION :—Graduates of standard and accredited 
high schools who have satisfactorily completed a mini 
mum of 15 units of work are eligible for admission. 


INFORMATION :—For catalogue or detailed informa 


tion write to the Registrar, Morgan State College, 


Baltimore. Marviand. 


OF MISSOURI 
The College—JEFFERSON CITY 
Liberal Arts 
Teacher Training 
Mechanic Arts 
Business Administration 
Home Economics 
Agriculture 
Physical Education 
The School of Law—SAINT LOUIS 
The Graduate School—JEFFERSON CITY 
The School of Journalism — JEFFERSON CITY 
For Information Write 


THE REGISTRAR—LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City Missouri 








Atlanta University 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


A Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences Offering Work Leading to 
the Master's Degree 


School of Library Service 


Class A Rating with the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States 


For Bulletin. Address THE REGISTRAR 


THE Y. W. C. A. TRADE SCHOOL 


Complete Courses Leading to Diploma or 
Certificate in 
SECRETARIAL and BUSINESS SCHOOL 
(Registered by New York State Board of Regents) 
DRESSMAKING and DESIGNING SCHOOL 
Fancy Pressing and Machine Pressing 
Garment Machine Operation 
Millinery, French Flowermaking 
HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT SCHOOL j 
SCHOOL for PRACTICAL NURSES 
(Approved by New York State Department of 
Education) 
BEAUTY CULTURE SCHOOL 
Offered as full-time or part-time day or evening er 6s 
short unit courses 


179 W. 137th Street New York, N. Y. 
AUdubon 3-2777 














CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 


Aasemminany, | Mathematics, Business, Eto. 
e 


85 West 118th St.. New York City MOnument 2-3493 





MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Sehoels of Medicine, Dentistry, Dental Hygiene and Narse Training 


The Registrar. Meharry Medical College, Nashville. Tennessee 
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1866 
RUST COLLEGE 


POLICY—Co- Educational 


-hour credit system. Liberal Arts, 
Eiementary and Advanced Courses in Education, 
Pre-Medical, Home Economics, Music and Business. 


FACULTY—University trained. 
For further information write: 


L. M. McCoy, President 
Holly Springs, Mississippi 


BENNETT COLLEGE 


Meeting the Needs of Young 
Women Today 
Modern Buildings and Equipment 


Functional Program of Study 
Limited Enrollment 


For Information, Write 


The Registrar 
BENNETT COLLEGE 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


DILLARD 
UNIVERSITY 


NEW ORLEANS 
An Institution for Men and Women Who Desire 
To Learn and to Lead—to Learn With 
Thoroughness and to Lead With 
Wisdom and Understanding 
For Information address 
THE REGISTRAR 











LEMOYNE COLLEGE 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


GRADE "A" 


Seeks to Understand and 
Achieve 


1. Economic Security 

2. Personal and Public Health 
3. Home-making arts 

4. Effective Citizenship 

5. Wholesome Recreation 

6. Meaningful Religion 


ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
Founded 1867 


(Auspices Protestant Episcopal Church) 








A four year college course is offered, accredited b 
the Southern Association of Colleges and the No 
Carolina State Department of Education, leading to 
degrees of B.A. and B.S., including Pre-Medical 
work and Teacher Training for State High School 
Teachers’ certificates. 


Thorough training, healthy environment, Christian 
influences. 
Opportunities for Self Help 


Modest Terms « 
For complete information write 


THE REGISTRAR 





SUBSCRIBE TO THE CRISIS 
$1.50 A Year 


$1.75 Foreign 








Kathryn Mitchell, Madeline Pearl, Hat- 
tie Taylor, and Mrs. Bessie Rogers. 

At the same time 132 members of the 
summer institute received certificates of 
achievement in the Child Health and 
Community Leadership workshops. The 
General Education Board made possible 
the Child Health Institute while the 
Community Leadership workshop was 
sponsored by the Payne fund both of 
New York City. 


West Virginia State College is 
now on a twenty-four hour schedule be- 
cause of its many national defense train- 
ing courses. 

Over 400 young men will be enrolled 
in the Field Artillery Reserve Officers 
Training Corps Unit. 

Sixty-two students graduated from the 
summer sessions on August 15. 


Thirty-five students at the first session 
of Shaw University summer school 
averaged ninety-three and were included 
on the Shaw University Honor Roll. At 
the fifth annual Shaw University Sum- 
mer School Commencement exercises on 
August 21, the principal speaker was 
Rev. J. Alvin Russell, president of Saint 
Paul Polytechnic Institute. Sixty in- 
service teachers and regular session 
students received degrees. 

Shaw’s Workshop Seminar from June 
15 to July 24 attracted seventeen school 
principals, teachers and supervisors from 
all sections of North Carolina. 


At Hampton Institute four hundred 
and seventy-five enlisted men have re- 
ceived three months intensive training as 
auto mechanics for the armed forces. 
There are now 170 in the course. 

Over 2,000 workers from neighboring 
shipyards, drydocks, and foundries have 
been given “refresher” courses in skills 
badly needed in wartime industries. 

In mid-September, the College will 
welcome the first platoon of seamen from 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Station 
for instruction as electricians, metal- 
smiths, machinists, shipfitters, and Diesel 
engineers. This is the first Negro naval 
training program in history. A total 
naval population of about 600 persons 
will have to be accommodated on the 
campus. 

Hampton’s summer school enrolled 
452 students, 126 of them candidates for 
advanced degrees. 





STORER COLLEGE 
Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 
HENRY: T. McDonald, LL.D., President 


This college is completing seventy-five years of distinguished 
service in education. 


Co-educational 


Send for catalog and information te 
THE REGISTRAR 
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The Crisis 


Cheyney Training School for Teachers 


A STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
Professional courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 


imary, Grades 1-3).......eeseeees B.S. Degree 
2—Elementary Education: 


(Intermediate, Grades 4-8).......00.. B.S. Degrees 
3—Home Economics: 

(Elementary and High School)........ B.S. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: 

(Elementary and High School)........ B.S. Degree 


Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 


Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission. 


The State Teachers College at Cheyney, Pa., is a fully ao. 
credited member of the —— Association of Teacher 
olleges 


For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Approved by 
College and University Council of 
Penna. American Medical Society and 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle 
Maryland. 


States and 


For complete information write 


REGISTRAR 
Lincoln University, Chester Co., Penna. 


JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


Co-educational Institution of 
High Rating 


2 UNITS 


College of Liberal Arte 
Theological Seminary 


Highly Trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 


Fer information write 
H. L. McCRORY -.----.- President 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


A college accredited by the Southern Association of 
colleges and secondary schools of the Southern States 
with curricula designed to prepare students to meet 
the vocational and social needs of successful living. 
Courses Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Solence Are 
Offered in the Following Sonpate and Departments of 
struction 








In 
Agriculture Home Economies 
Commercial Dietetics Institutional Management 
Education Physical Education 


Mechanical Industries 


Complete Courses Leading to Certificates and Diplomas is 
Commerolal Dietetics an Te Trade Courses for Mes 
an omen 


Approved the Olwtl Acronautics Author te Offer Voew 
rr aahge Ms F Training. An ¢; ~ Bervice That 


Motent Placement 
Hae Been Highly Successful in Getting Jobe for Tasheget 
Groduates 


F. D. PATTERSON, President 


For information address: THE REGISTRAR 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


AGRICULTURAL, MECHANICAL & 
NORMAL COLLEGE 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


Courses leading to A.B. or B.S. 


Competent Faculty Excellent Facilities 
J. B. WATSON, President 





GAMMON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Accredited Theological School 
for Training Negro Ministers 
Willis J. King, President 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Chartered by Act of Congress 
March 2, 1867 


National and International 
in Scope and Influence 


Applications now being received for 
School Year 1941-42 Seventy-fourth Year 
of Service begins September 23, 1941. 
11,102 Graduates from All Departments 
of the University. 

Ten Schools and Colleges: Graduate 
School, College of Liberal Arts, College 
of Medicine, College of Dentistry, College 
of Pharmacy, School of Engineering and 
Architecture, School of Music, School of 
Law, School of Religion, and Summer 
School. 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 8 to August 14, 1942 


For Announcements of the several Schools 
and Colleges and Applications to Enter, 
Address 


REGISTRAR 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 
"¢@ OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


OUR success in life depends upon your own efforts, 
you have the ability to make an independent liv- 
ing, so here is your opportunity, take immediate 


advantage of it. 

COST OF COURSE REASONABLE — SMALL 
DOWN PAYMENT — BALANCE WEEKLY — 
APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


ADEX BEAUTY COLLEGE 


New York 


Chi 
Philadelphia See 


Richmond 
Baltimore 


Washi N 
ott, mee 


Brooklyn 
For further information write 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 


Celestine Cook, senior, Hampton Institute, 
demonstrates hand milking 


The GOVERNMENT 


Need for Office and Needle Trade 
workers is acute 


Train for Civil Service at 


BEREAN SCHOOL 


1926 S$. College Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Registration begins Wednesday, September 16, 


0 a. m. 
43rd year begins, Thursday, Oct. 1, 8:30 a. m. 
Accelerated Courses for those who can qualify 
REGISTER NOW 


BLANCHE WILLIAMS ANDERSON, Principal 


Texas Now Supplying 
Barbers For Every State 


Every State In the Union Now Looking To 

Tyler Barber College For Trained Barbers. 

Unusual Opportunities For Courageous 

Young Men and Women With Common 
School Education 


Hundreds of applications on our files from 
States throughout the nation, with lucrative 
guarantees in the offing. Use your thinking abil- 
ity by choosing a field that offers a future. 
Join the prepared group and be independent 
for life. Your security in the future depends on 
what you do now. 

Write the first, largest and best equipped 
school of its kind in America. Tyler Barber 
College, Tyler, Texas, or Houston, Texas. 

H. M. MORGAN, President. 


FREE-with TWO $1.50 NEW 
Subscriptions to THE CRISIS! 


69 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


BABY BROWNIE 
CAMERA 
Moulded body and 


eye-level finder; takes 
pictures 154”x2!/”; 
uses 8-exposure Vest 
Pocket roll; light, 
compact — easy to 
carry and use. 


5 to Our Advertisers 





MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Atlanta, Georgia 


CLASS A COLLEGE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
ABLE FACULTY 
Exceptionally qualified to prepare young men 
to enter the fields of religion, medicine, den- 


tistry, law, teaching, social work, government 
service, accounting, business and technology. 


Famous within recent years for the significant 
= of leadership achieved by its graduates. 
ntellect and character equally stressed. 


For further information address 
THE REGISTRAR 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
Est. 1886 


Class A Four Year College 


Special War Emergency Program for those who 
wish to finish in less than four years. 


Degrees offered in: 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — AGRICULTURE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
GENERAL ENGINEERING 
Fall Registration date: Sept. 1, 1942 


For information write to: 


R. B. ATWOOD, President 


Voorhees N. & I. School 


Denmark, S. C. 


Courses: High School, sixteen units, four in trades, twelve 
in academic; Junior College: agriculture, business end 
teacher training. Health location, pleasant surroundings, 


| student placement. 


Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges and 


Secondary Schools and South Carolina State Department. 


J. E. BLANTON, Principal. 


How BIG 
is a Dollar Bill? 


Exactly 6% x 2% inches when you 
measure with a ruler—but when you 
measure it by purchasing power, you 
will find that your dollars are always 
BIGGER at VIDAL .. . where you buy 
fine furs direct from a manufacturer at 


SAVINGS of 40% to 50% 


A visit to our showroom will convince 
you that you can buy BETTER FURS 
FOR LESS MONEY. Your old furs re- 
paired and restyled into the latest fashion 
at factory rates. 


EASY PAYMENTS 
ARRANGED 


~p 


J.T.VIDAL 
sormcecmeren: [eet 
231 West 29th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Natalie Donaldson, of New York City, one of 
the candidates for an officer’s commission in the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps (WAAC) in 
training at Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 
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NEXT MONTH 


One of the features of the October number will be a new 
story entitled “Lunching at the Ritzmore.” There will be 
also the second series of photographs in “First Ladies of 
Colored America.” 


Ernest Johnson has done a revealing and interesting 
article on Samuel Battle, New York’s Parole Commissioner. 


We hope to be able to present a new photographic study 
of judge Hubert T. Delany, New York’s newest—and fifth 
—Negro judge of a court of record, together with pictures 
of the other four judges. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Harry Paxton Howard has lived in the Far East for 24 
years—five years in Japan and nineteen in China. He is 
the author of “The Socialist and Labor Movement in 
Japan,” publication of which caused his deportation from 
that country. In China he was editor of various newspapers 
among them the China Courier at Shanghai. He was at 
one time professor of Chinese diplomatic history at Soo- 
chow university. Mr. Howard returned to the United 
States in 1941, 


Louis E. Martin is the editor of the Michigan Chronicle, 
published in Detroit. 


Gloster Current is the executive secretary of the De- 


troit, Michigan, branch of the NAACP. 
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Editorials 


HE bright spot insofar as 

the army and the Negro is 
concerned continues to be the 
policy of training Negro and 
white officer candidates in the same schools, in the same 
classes, using the same barracks and mess halls, with only 
after-hour recreation segregated. Without fanfare, and 
with firmness and fairness, the army inaugurated and has 
maintained this policy, and for so doing deserves commenda- 
tion. As a result of it, we will have better Negro officers, a 
better spirit among our men, and a better understanding be- 
tween them and their white fellow officers. 

Black spot on the army-Negro front continues to be the 
beating up and shooting of Negro soldiers by white civilians 
in the South. Army officials are aware of this situation and 
have said they are trying to do something about it, but the 
results, so far, are not encouraging. A possibility that im- 
provement is on the way is seen in the announcement by 
Attorney General Francis Biddle that the U. S. Department 
of Justice, at the request of the War Department, has taken 
action against two Beaumont, Tex., policemen who beat up 
and shot twice a Negro soldier whom they had arrested for 
the great “crime” of sitting in a section of a bus reserved 
for white people. If the War Department will act positively 
and firmly to protect its men in uniform, regardless of color, 
it will remove a chief cause of bitter feeling in the Negro 
population. 


Bright Spot, 
Black Spot 


FEPC Is Captured IME will show, we believe. 
By the South that the transfer of the 
President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice to the War 
Manpower Commission means it has been captured by the 
southern reactionaries in Congress and that its usefulness will 
be greatly impaired if not destroyed altogether. 

It is significant that the FEPC, which had operated indepen- 
dently on a budget provided out of funds at the disposal of 
the President, was not transferred to WMC until after it had 
held hearings on discrimination against Negro workers in 
the heart of the South—in Birmingham, Ala. The South 
raged against these hearings and tried to stop them, only to 
find that southern Congressmen and Senators were powerless 
because the committee’s funds were not at the mercy of 
Congress. 

The story has not been told, and doubtless will never be 
told fully, but it is easy to imagine that the southern bloc laid 
down an ultimatum to the President and he—acting on a situ- 
ation built up as a result of misunderstanding of verbal instruc- 
tions—transferred FEPC to an agency over which Congress 
does have budgetary control. Mr. Roosevelt to the contrary, 
we are afraid that FEPC is due to have its wings clipped by 
the southerners in Congress who want no interference with 
the way their section of the country treats Negroes, Executive 
order or no Executive order. 


S of August 15, thirty-four 
Negro pilots had finished 
their training and been commis- 
sioned as officers in the Army Air 
Forces, according to an announcement by Lieut. Gen. Henry 
H. Arnold, chief of the service. The actual combat train- 
ing of these men, is reported to have begun in August, 
1941, with the first class being graduated March 7, 1942. 


Quota System Unfair 
To Our Fliers 


All this time our government has been screaming for more 
and more men to enlist in the air forces. Posters, newspaper 





and magazine advertising, and radio appeals have called for 
men. Our boys have answered the call and have had their 
applications placed on file. Certainly scores of young 
Negroes, perhaps hundreds, have been placed on a waiting 
list purely because of the racial quota system, which limits 
them to training at one segregated air base. White lads, we 
are informed, have had to wait a maximum of only 90 days. 

The racial quota system should be abolished. Our side 
needs all the good fighting pilots it can train and get to the 
fronts. The army is training officers for other branches of 
the service in racially mixed officers’ training candidate schools 
and it could just as well train flying officers in the same 
manner. In the beginning there was that usual and curious 
question in the minds of officials as to whether Negroes 
could really fly airplanes. The unofficial word is that they 
can fly them about as well as other men. All the army needs 
to do is to make the word official, open up all air training 
bases to Negroes and give these young Americans unrestricted 
opportunity to fly and fight for their country. This would 
mean training for our boys as bombardiers, navigators, gun- 
ners, and pilots of multi-engined craft, all of which is now 
denied them. The Army Air Forces could give a tremendous 
boost to Negro morale by taking this step. 


HEARTENING action 

against jim crow hotels was 
taken in August by the United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers of America, a CIO union, when it voted to remove 
its annual convention from Indianapolis, Ind., to Cleveland, 
Ohio, because the Indianapolis hotels refused to agree to 
accommodate Negro delegates. 

This direct and forthright move by this particular union 
shows what organized labor can do in fighting discrimination 
if it chooses to act instead of talk. But for the United Electri- 
cal Workers this is no new act in support of a new belief, 
for their resolution at a recent annual convention declared it 
was not enough for unions to condemn racial discrimination ; 
they pledged themselves to work for its abolition. The mov- 
ing of their convention proves their resolution was not just 
an empty one. 


Union Acts Against 
Jim Crow Hotels 


T is true, as has been stated 

repeatedly, that the situation 
in India is a complicated one, but 
what is never stated is that a great 
percentage of the complicated factors was created by the 
British themselves. India is 90% illiterate after 300 years 
of British rule. India is chopped up and effectively divided 
by the so-called independent states maintained through the 
grace of the British empire against just such a day as today. 
India’s millions are exploited, starved, and tax-ridden to keep 
bright and gleaming (and fabulous) the biggest jewel in 
the crown of empire. 

After 300 years of British benevolence, Gandhi and the 
Indian people think they ought to be free men, to make 
their own mistakes, to work out their own destiny. Britain’s 
answer was, “Wait until after the war.” When Gandhi, 


Britain Fumbles 


In India 


remembering the broken promise after World War I, de- 
manded freedom now, Britain acted in the only way she has 
learned to act: jail for the leaders, and troops for the masses. 
This fumbling, despite censorship and counter-propaganda, 
is properly recognized as a serious menace to the cause of 
the United Nations; and a mistake which must be adjusted 
if we are to win. 





I Believe in Democracy So Much 


I believe in democracy, so much 
That I want everybody in America, 
To have some of it. 


The poor white textile workers 
In the mills of Carolina 
Harassed and heckled, 
Sweating and swathed 
With an insatiable desire, to merely, 
Live. 
Peeved, 
Paupered, whites, 
They must have some of it. 


defense workers, 
Wide-eyed and starry, 
So engrossed in their task, 
So enveloped in their production 
They forget, that 

It is for them, 
The cogwheels of industry are humming, 
The rivets of machinery are turning, 
Yes, the mills of the gods are grinding. 
They must have some of it. 


And the refugees...... 
Bewildered in mind, 
Besmirched in spirit, 
Despondent . . . . destitute . . . debauched, 
Groping. . 
Hoping mechanically, 
To find.... the Light 
Long since .. . . smothered. 
They must have some of it. 


capitalists, the magnates...... 
Lolling in Profits 
Stenched with Greed 
Presumptuous with Power ! 
Poor 

Petty 

Pigtocmits . 2.55.5 

They must have some of the stuff that their dollars have paid for, 
Though they themselves, are bereft. 
Indeed, they must have some of it. 


And the Negroes, 
Digging the ditches in Georgia, 
Playing around the cabins in Mississippi, 
Shoveling coal in Ohio, 
Coal, as dark and pitiless as their Fate. 


Negroes, 
Stripped and stilled in Sikeston, 
Unmentioned and forgotten at Pearl Harbor, 
Hounded and herded at Alexandria, 
Herded, as sheep in a strange and borrowed pasture. 


Negroes, 
Denounced and deprived of Democracy 
Insulted and inveigled in Industry, 
Shunned and shamed in Society, 
Murdered and mangled, 
On the very land for which they must fight! 
They shall have some of it! 


—RwH0zA WALKER 


The Crisis 
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September, 1942 


With the snow-capped Sierra Nevada mountains towering in the backyround, the concentration camp for Japanese-American citizens and aliens 
at Manzanar, California, in the Owens Valley, is seen taking shape 


Americans in Concentration Camps 
By Harry Paxton Howard 


VER 70,000 native Americans, 
QO citizens born, are now lodged in 
concentration camps in the Amer- 
ican West, with no criminal charges of 
any kind against them. No court has 
found them guilty of any offense against 
American law ; indeed, no formal indict- 
ment has ever been drawn up against 
them. It is acknowledged that the great 
majority of them are loyal, law-abiding 
Americans, true to the country of their 
birth. Some of them have given most 
useful assistance to the American gov- 
ernment against enemy spies and other 
agents. Even in their present situation, 
most of them are trying bravely to make 
the best of things, and are willing to ac- 
cept the government’s explanation of 
“military necessity.” 

Why are they there? First of all, be- 
cause the United States is at war, and 
the Army has secured tremendous power 
i national affairs. The hapless citizens 
who have been deprived of their consti- 


Color seems to be the only pos- 
sible reason why thousands of 
American citizens of Japanese 
ancestry are in concentration 
camps. Anyway, there are no 
Italian-American, or German- 
American citizens in such 
camps 


tutional rights and constitutional pro- 
tection have the misfortune to include 
among their ancestors persons of a non- 
white country with which the United 
States is now at war. It is the “non- 
white” which must be emphasized. 
American citizens of German, Italian, 
Hungarian, Bulgarian, or Roumanian 
ancestry have not been legally discrimi- 
nated against. It is only our citizens of 
Japanese ancestry who have been put 
into concentration camps. They are not 
“white.” They are “not to be trusted.” 

There are also some 40,000 “enemy 
aliens” in the same camps. These aliens 


also are not “white.” If they were 
“white,” the great majority of them 
would not be aliens at all. Most of them 
ave been in this country over thirty 
years; their average age is sixty-three 
years. But they have not been permitted 
to become American citizens, as they 
are “Asiatics.”’ During the generation 
and more that they have been in this 
country, over a million Germans and 
Italians have entered the country and 
been naturalized as American citizens. 
German Nazis and Italian Fascists are 
“white’”—whatever their politics. But 
American naturalization laws, as inter- 
preted by the United States supreme 
court, deny the right of naturalization to 
Asiatics. So Asiatic immigrants remain 
“aliens.” If we are at war with their 
homeland, they become “enemy aliens” 
—including hundreds who fought in the 
American armed forces in the first world 
war! They are “aliens” only because 
America has refused them citizenship. 
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Italian-American vs. Japanese- 
American 


Along the eastern coast of the United 
States, where the number of Americans 
of Japanese ancestry is comparatively 
small, no concentration camps have been 
established. From a military viewpoint, 
the only danger on this coast is from 
Germany and Italy. Enemy submarines 
are carrying on a terribly successful war 
against American shipping along the 
coast. They have landed agents along the 
coast, some of whom have been appre- 
hended. But the American government 
has not taken any such high-handed 
action against Germans and Italians— 
and their American-born descendants— 
on the east coast, as has been taken 
against Japanese and their American- 
born descendants on the west coast. 
Germans and Italians are “white.” 


Illustrative of the situation, and in 
some significant ways symbolic, was the 
great ““New York at War” parade on 
June 13. Mayor LaGuardia, New York’s 
capable and energetic chief executive, 
was in charge. It was a most spectacular 
and comprehensive affair, including not 
only American and Allied forces and 
delegations but loval German-Americans 
and Italian-Americans. It even included 
Soviet Russians—whose loyalty to the 
war against Hitlerism dates only from 
June 22, 1941, when Hitler invaded 
Russia. Together with our _Italian- 
American mayor on the official review- 
ing platform were our capable Jewish 
governor, our “Nordic” vice-president, 
and the Fascist King of Greece—now 
transformed, like Stalin, into our “ally.” 


It was both representative and signifi- 
cant, 


There was one little omission in the 
parade. Americans of Japanese ancestry 
were not permitted to take part. A group 
of them, of unquestioned loyalty, were 
turned down flatly while Germans and 
Italians marched proudly up Fifth ave- 
nue. Four members of the American 
Civil Liberties Union—Miss Florina 
Lasker, chairman of the New York City 
committee, Rev. John Paul Jones, Mary 
Dreier, and Guy Emery Shipler (editor 
of The Churchman)—sent a shocked 
and indignant protest to Mayor La- 


Guardia and Police Commissioner 
Valentine: 


“We learn with amazement that the com- 
mittee in charge of the patriotic parade in sup- 
port of the United Nations on Saturday has 
refused to permit loyal Japanese-Americans to 
march, although permitting German-Americans 
and Italian-Americans to participate. Such 
discrimination on purely racial grounds is a 
shocking violation of our democratic profes- 
sions. 


Mayor LaGuardia did not deign to 
reply. It was, indeed, a somewhat em- 
barrassing question for him. How did it 


happen that an American of Italian de- 
scent should bar Americans of Japanese 


descent? Their “national” position was 
precisely similar. And there was no 
doubt of the loyalty of either. But he was 
“white” and they were “colored.” It 
made a difference. 


Our Concentration Camps 


It was at the end of March—almost 
four months after Pearl Harbor—that 
the Army started the forcible removal of 
west coast Japanese and Japanese- 
Americans to concentration camps. It 
was not due to some urgent and pressing 
“present danger’; things were more 
fully under control along the Pacific 
Coast than they had ever been before— 
and far more than they had been during 
the previous December. It was not due 
to the sudden shock and hysteria occa- 
sioned by Pearl Harbor itseli—that had 
long passed, Neither was it due to any 
new revelations regarding Japanese es- 
pionage or sabotage in American terri- 
tories ; the wild rumors about widespread 
Japanese sabotage in Hawaii had been 
officially disproved. The Tolan commit- 
tee had received an official statement 
from the Honolulu Chief of Police, W. 
A. Gabrielson, stating clearly and with- 
out qualification: “There were no acts 
of sabotage committed in the city and 
country of Honolulu on Dec. 7, nor have 
there been any acts of sabotage reported 
to the Police Department since that date. 
.. . There was no deliberate blocking of 
the traffic during Dec. 7 or following 
that date by unauthorized persons.” 

Possibilities of sabotage, indeed, were 
pretty well disposed of along the Pacific 
Coast during the weeks and months after 
Pearl Harbor. Loyal Americans of Jap- 
anese descent, and Japanese residents 
loyal to their new homeland, had given 
full cooperation to the American author- 
ities in tracking down Japanese spies 
and agents along the coast. By the end 
of March, these creatures seemed to 
have been pretty well cleaned up. The 
propagandist Japanese-language schools, 
which our authorities had permitted to 
carry on despite criticism from demo- 
cratic Japanese, were at long last closed 
down. But then, at the end of March, the 
Army clamped down on the loyal Jap- 
anese-Americans and put them into con- 
centration camps. (There may be a 
“moral” to this, but it’s not a “good” 
one; it does not assist the current line 
that the “Japs” are treacherous. ) 

Down to March 29, the Western De- 
fense Command under General DeWitt 
had encouraged voluntary evacuation of 
Japanese-Americans from the coast into 
inland states. On that date, however, the 
command reversed itself; General De- 
Witt forbade further voluntary evacua- 
tion, and ordered persons of Japanese 
ancestry to stay where they were at the 
time. Later, they were moved by the 
Army. They were forced to liquidate 


The Crisis 


their farms and their little businesses at 
ruinous prices. White speculators, farm- 
ers, and business men took over their 
farms and shops. Second-hand men and 
junk dealers got the contents of their 
homes. It was a famous victory. 


Though there were only a few hun- 
dred of these contemptible profiteering 
creatures, they were aided by various 
forces. Race prejudice is still a factor 
along the coast, and was exploited to the 
utmost by the foul press—particularly 
that of Hearst and Otis,—featuring ab- 
solutely false statements about “what 
happened in Hawaii” and the “Yellow 
Peril.”” Local politicians had competed 
with one another in showing their cour- 
ageous patriotism by reviling the “Japs.” 
The Associated Farmers and Chambers 
of Commerce cooperated with those of 
their members who were eager and 
anxious to plunder their yellow-skinned 
competitors. And there was widespread 
ignorance, as large numbers of persons 
had never come to know any of the 
Japanese-Americans, and were worked 
into actual fear and hysteria by the anti- 
Japanese blasts of the press and radio. 
Even among the Negroes along the 
coast, many failed to realize that the 
issue was basically racial, and directly 
concerned themselves. 

The Army was not wholly above these 
things. If it was immune to the pressure 
politics of Farmers’ Associations and 
Chambers of Commerce, it was certainly 
not immune to race prejudice, nor indif- 
ferent to the American Legion. Nor was 
it interested in contradicting the anti- 
Japanese propaganda of the press and 
radio, which presumably helped “mor- 
ale” and the war effort. And it had 
pretty definite aims of its own—the ex- 
tension of military authority over as 
wide a field as possible, supplanting civil 
authority everywhere the opportunity 
offered. In Hawaii with its great colored 
majority, which has never been given 
State’s rights and still remains a terti- 
tory, the Army obtained absolute powers 
from the President on December 7, since 
which time the military dictatorship 
there has extended even to the criminal 
courts. Army authority, it should be 
added, is Federal authority. 


“Protective” Custody 


There was, however, another factor 
present in March. Army and Federal 
government officials, in private conver- 
sations, expressed real apprehension 0! 
Japanese reprisals against American 
prisoners-of-war if Japanese were 
lynched in the United States. The in- 
creasingly rabid fury of anti-Japanese 
invective, and the murderous howling ot 
the “Vigilantes” for yellow meat, seemed 
to presage some terrible outbursts. 
Lynchings had to be prevented ; for this, 
it was necessary to herd Japanese and 
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Japanese-Americans into concentration 
camps—‘for their own protection.” A 
high official in Washington said gravely 
to a representative of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches: “It is a sad commentary 
on the American way of life when we 
find it necessary to put American citizens 
behind barbed wire in order to protect 
them.” 

There was, certainly, direct associa- 
tion between the Army’s moves and the 
war situation in the Far East. On March 
25, the Japanese had launched their 
final overwhelming drive against the 
Filipino and American defenders of 
Bataan—half-starved, most of them sick 
and without medicines, watching daily 
for reinforcements and supplies which 
never arrived. The government knew the 
end was near; MacArthur had already 
left for Australia; by March 26 it was 
clear that Bataan could not last another 
two weeks—though the soldiers were 
not told this. On March 29 came the 
Army’s order on the west coast, revers- 
ing its previous orders and forbidding 
further voluntary evacuation. Members 
of General DeWitt’s staff gave as a 
reason his fear lest the evacuees suffer 
physical violence on account of the 
strong hostility to them in many com- 
munities east of the First Military Area. 
Events on Bataan soon made clear why 
this fear developed at that particular 
moment. By April 10, several thousand 
sick and starving American prisoners 
were in Japanese hands—and several 
times that number of Filipino prisoners. 

If General DeWitt’s idea was really 
to protect Japanese-Americans from 
their white fellow-citizens, he must be 
given due credit. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that this laudable impulse does not 
seem to have developed until it became 
certain that the Japanese would soon 
have thousands of American prisoners 
in their hands—upon whom reprisals 
might be taken. The lynchings of yellow 
Americans would be no light matter if it 
were countered by shootings of white 
American prisoners by the Japanese. 
Japanese-Americans had to be protected 
—not for their own sakes, but for the 
protection of American soldiers in Jap- 
anese hands. The Japanese now had 
American hostages for our good 
behavior. 





There was, indeed, another way out. 
The government, with its thousands of 
official censors and propagandists, could 
have clamped down on the Hitler-like 
racial fury of the anti-Japanese press, 
could have given wide circulation to the 
facts regarding Pearl Harbor and the 
splendid loyalty of most Americans of 
Japanese descent, could have emphasized 
Secretary Hull’s official statement that 
he expected the Japanese reply to his 
note of November 26 to be “war,” could 
have stressed the fact that Washington 


had notified Hawaii on November 27 
that negotiations with Japan “had 
ended” and that an attack was to be ex- 
pected at any time. But this would have 
gone counter to the official propaganda 
about “Jap treachery,’”’ and might not 
have helped war morale. So, instead, we 
slapped the “Japs” into concentration 
camps—for the protection of American 
soldiers in Japanese hands. So our Army 
also got some “‘prisoners’’—and hostages. 


Filth and Squalor 


If the Army’s aim was the protection 
of Japanese-Americans, this aim seems 
to have been forgotten as soon as the 
evacuees were got into the pleasantly- 
named “reception centers” and “assem- 
bly centers.” They were treated as 
dangerous aliens, and their accommoda- 
tion was of the worst. The Army was 
in charge, and it was almost impossible 
to obtain permits to leave; the Army 
accused evacuees of “trying to escape” 
(from “protection!”). Ten thousand or 
more persons would be confined to an 
area of less than a square mile, some- 
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Acme 
These Japanese girls—as typically American as any in the land—are shown cleaning out debris 
from their concentration camp barracks 


times surrounded by barbed wire and 
always by armed guards. At Manzanar 
and some other centers the guards would 
not permit parcels—soap, clothing, shoes, 
baby things—to be brought into the 
camp. For a long time such urgent 
necessities as goggles—to keep dust from 
the eyes in windy and semi-desert cen- 
ters—could not be brought in. 

There was no direct torture. It was 
an American, not a Nazi, concentration 
camp. Some of the older inhabitants— 
most of the Japanese-born were over 
sixty—suffered from insufficiency of 
their customary rice. Persons accus- 
tomed to daily bathing and the most 
scrupulous cleanliness found it “trouble- 
some” to live in filth, lacking tubs, 
buckets, washing machines, or sufficient 
soap. Perpetually dusty and dirty eyes 
were painful and “troublesome.” Babies 
found unwashed diapers painful as well 
as odorous. Parents suffered as their 
children sickened and died, living in a 
filth and squalor such as neither they 
nor their ancestors had known within 
their long memories. But there was no 
“torture.” 
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Not all the evacuees were yellow. 
There were some white and other non- 
Japanese—mostly women married to 
Japanese-Americans. And some of the 
Japanese-Americans were not more than 
one-eighth Japanese, owing to inter- 
marriage. But a “Jap” was anyone with 
traceable Japanese blood—just as Hit- 
ler’s “Jews” means anyone with trace- 
able Jewish blood. A Japanese grand- 
father is as valuable to an American in 
California as a Jewish grandfather to a 
German in Berlin—or a Negro grand- 
father in Atlanta. Some of the women— 
Americans of Japanese descent—were 
separated from non-Japanese husbands 
who could not or would not make the 
sacrifice of following them into bondage. 

Housing conditions vary in the differ- 
ent camps. Usually the houses are long 
barracks, with a single community toilet 
and laundry for a block of houses with 
hundreds of persons. At Manzanar and 
some other centers, the houses are built 
of rough lumber; dust seeps in con- 
tinuously. At Manzanar there are two 
to three families, or eight to ten persons, 
to a room—assigned regardless of age 
or sex. The population density of 
Manzanar is about 30,000 persons per 
square mile—equal to that in Metro- 
politan New York. 

There is no running water in houses 
in most of the camps. At Manzanar 
only two of the twelve blocks of houses 
have hot showers in the community 
toilet, and hot water for dishwashing. 
For weeks, there were almost no laundry 
and washing facilities—in a dusty and 
windy area, for a people accustomed to 





daily bathing at all times. At Puyallup, 
to the north, there was one small wash- 
room for every 250 persons; an endless 
line was standing and waiting at all 
times—in a broiling sun most of the day, 
and with no shade. It is not so dusty 
at Puyallup. The dirt does not come 
through the walls, but from the ground. 
The shacks are laid flat on the ground, 
and mud oozes up through the floors 
during and after the frequent rains. But 
the roof is only plank plus tarpaper, so 
the sun soon bakes the mud—and the 
inmates. Sometimes the sewage-disposal 
pipes break, and the sewage flows down 
the streets. Children play in the filth— 
they must play somewhere. But there is 
no “torture.” 

Food is adequate. Anyway, no one 
has died of starvation. But some old 
persons, accustomed to rice and vege- 
tables, cannot digest stale bread and 
canned wieners and beans. Tea is their 
great solace—but some of them cannot 
drink it when it is dosed with saltpeter, 
as is done at Camp Harmony and some 
other “resorts.” Also, some of them find 
it difficult to stand in line for half an 
hour or more, in the long mealtime 
queues, out in the rain with their feet 
in the mud, or in the fierce sun farther 
south, waiting for their miserable por- 
tions of canned foods. They grew beau- 
tiful vegetables, of course. But other 
persons are eating them—when they are 
being eaten. Sometimes the patriotic 
whites who grabbed their farms simply 
plowed the vegetable crops under, not 
knowing how to handle them. 


The Crisis 


It Concerns the Negro 


What has happened to these Amer- 
cans in recent months is of direct con- 
cern to the American Negro. For the 
barbarous treatment of these Americans 
is the result of the color line. This can- 
not be too often repeated or too clearly 
understood. These men, women, and 
children have been taken from their 
pleasant homes and long-cultivated farms 
and businesses because their skins are 
yellow and their eyes have the tell-tale 
Mongolian eyefold. Americans of Ger- 
man or Italian descent are not being 
discriminated against. Wendell Willkie 
and Fiorella LaGuardia are not being 
stuck into filthy and noisome shacks in 
vile concentration camps because they 
are of German and Italian ancestry; 
they are white. Old Germans and Italians 
who have lived in the United States 
for a generation are not being discrimi- 
nated against ; they are white, and most 
of them are citizens. Even the Germans 
and Italians who have reached these 
shores during the past twenty years are 
not treated as “enemies.” Many of them, 
in fact, are giving loyal service to their 
adopted country ; these services are wel- 
comed. They are white. 

Negroes have been told again and 
again: “Work quietly, be industrious, 
mind your own business, and you will 
get justice even in America.” That is 
what these yellow-skinned Americans 
believed. They worked, cheerfully and 
industriously. They turned deserts into 
beautiful and fertile farm-land, grew 

(Continued on page 301) 
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Japanese from Bainbridge Island marching to a train under the eyes of soldiers and police, bound for Manzanar, California, the principal con- 


centration camp for Japanese evacuated from the west coast. 





Note relatives and friends lining the viaduct 
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To Be or Not to Be a Liberal 


what like President Roosevelt 

did a few years ago when in his 
political machinations he was driven to 
the plight of having to beg to be delivered 
from his friends. It is a truism that 
friendship, in reference to the Negro, as 
popularly conceived by southern whites, 
is a very disconcerting attribute on occa- 
sion. In the first place the word friend- 
ship implies an emotional state and does 
not necessarily derive its being from right 
reasons. If this observation may seem 
unkind, it may be because the word 
friendship has been abused in the sphere 
of race relations. 

Within the last few weeks two promi- 
nent southern white friends who are 
genuine enough have become alarmed at 
what they regard an extreme movement 
among Negroes for social justice and 
equality. Furthermore, they have also 
had occasion to indulge in apologetics 
and to explain their reputation of friend- 
ship for the black minority to a reaction- 
ary movement rising to counteract Negro 
advancement. Virginius Dabney of the 
Richmond Times Dispatch and Mark 
Ethridge of the Louisville Courier 
Journal, both of whom are enlightened 
voices of the southern white press, have 
apparently suffered some abuse at the 
hands of their bigoted fellow southerners 
who do not share their avowed friend- 
ship for the Negro people. In attempting 
to explain his liberalism, Mark Ethridge 
made a speech at the opening of the 
Birmingham hearings of the President’s 
Fair Employment Practice Committee 
which sought to justify his friendship for 
Negroes to the southern whites who are 
acutely conscious of the dangers to their 
status in the present war of liberation. 

Writing in the July 4 issue of the 
Saturday Review of Literature on the 
question of the Press and Morale, Vir- 
ginius Dabney stated that “the degree to 
which this injustice and discrimination 
is being emphasized by Negro editors 
and other Negro leaders at this time and 
the insistence with which they are de- 
manding an immediate revolution in 
race relations in America is arousing no 
little concern among their white friends. 
These liberal-minded whites concede 
that many grievances of the blacks should 
be corrected, and they concede, further, 
that the Negro’s disabilities are often the 
fault of the white, but they cannot view 
with other than apprehension the speed 
with which Negro leadership as exempli- 
fied in the Negro press is pushing mat- 


Met Negroes feel today some- 


By Louis E. Martin 


The present world revolution 

has touched the American 

Negro, and his white liberal 

friends who would have him 

- content himself with the status 

quo are asking the impossible, 
says this writer 


ters.” In the same connection, he states 
further: “Explosions of serious propor- 
tions both North and South will be well 
nigh inevitable, if present tendencies 
continue, and race relations probably will 
be set back for decades in consequence.” 


Negro Is Skeptical 


Certainly any student of race relations 
in America recognizes the great contri- 
butions to Negro advancement that have 
been made by Virginius Dabney, Mark 
Ethridge and others of their liberal 
stripe. One can not quarrel with their 
belief in the ultimate solution of the race 
problem in America through peaceful and 
evolutionary processes. It is in no spirit 
of petty sniping that some of us, at least, 
feel it necessary to indicate the tenuous- 
ness of their heavy judgments. 


Both Mark Ethridge and Virginius 
Dabney have had occasion to express 
regret over the so-called revolutionary 
views of some leaders and particularly 
the Negro press in this hour of world 
crisis. However, these white liberals will 
freely admit that on the whole, the Negro 
newspapers are reflecting the attitudes 
of the Negro people throughout Amer- 
ica. In some quarters the loyalty of the 
Negro masses to the United States is 
being discussed for the first time in his- 
tory. No responsible student of Negro 
affairs, however, has found any evidence 
anywhere that indicates either disloyalty 
or treason. It is an established fact, 
nevertheless, that the Negro is frankly 
skeptical of our sincerity in our an- 
nounced war aims which are summed up 
in the Atlantic Charter, the Four Free- 
doms of President Roosevelt, and the re- 
cent speeches of Henry Wallace and 
Sumner Welles, all proclaiming that we 
are fighting for the liberation of all peo- 
ples and all admitting that this second 
world war is essentially a revolution. It 
is sheer folly to believe that any racial 
group with a background in America 
similar to that of the Negro would not 
reflect the same attitudes. 


The sudden demand for equality and 
social justice is not so sudden to any one 


cognizant of the development of the 
Negro masses in the last half a century. 
The southern Negro, who is dominated 
day and night by mortal fear, even as the 
subject peoples of the Nazi Reich, has 
been logically enough less articulate than 
his comparatively freer brothers above 
the Mason-Dixon line. It is easier to 
trace the Negro’s thinking in the North 
because of his less circumscribed status. 
One of the early portents of the present 
so-called revolutionary state of mind of 
the Negro was the political swing of the 
masses from the aegis of Republicanism 
to greener pastures in the Democratic 
party. While this surprised many friends 
of the Negro and, particularly those who 
knew him so well, this movement was 
inevitable under the circumstances. 


Not Content with Evolution 


One grave error in the thinking of 
those friends who championed his minor 
causes was the assumption that a dy- 
namic social group would be content 
with or constrained to follow an ordered 
pattern of evolutionary progress. Not 
only the Negro people in America, but 
many millions of people everywhere have 
arrived at a critical juncture in social 
development which requires a new course 
of action and a new line of social think- 
ing. The present world conflict repre- 
sents a bursting of bonds of one kind or 
another which has had repercussions 
among all of us. The Negro people in 
America are not isolated and immune 
to the new social concepts which play so 
large a part in the present world revolu- 
tion. 

It is a mistake to believe that the 
Negro leaders and the Negro press are 
pushing matters to a climax in America. 
For it is the Negro masses in the South 
as well as in the North whose souls have 
been stirred and who refuse to follow the 
more polite processes of uncomplaining 
evolution. As a matter of fact, no Negro 
newspaper in America dares to report 
the actual confusion and disillusionment 
of this great minority. While Negroes 
are without hate, many of them are filled 
with resentment and despair. They want 
to feel that this is their war and that their 
contribution to the war will also be a 
contribution to their own liberation. The 
mounting bigotry of white America re- 
flected in farm, field and factory as well 
as in the armed forces of the nation 
clouds this hope and obscures their 
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vision. The most enlightened leadership 
among the Negro people recognizes that 
this is not a white man’s war and that 
the destiny of the race is linked with the 
democracies and that all will be lost in 
an Axis victory. This leadership must 
plow through the hard ground of uni- 
versal and ubiquitous “discrimination. 
The leadership is determined to work 
out the problems of the race within the 
framework of democracy and they insist 
that democracy must be attained at all 
costs. 


Want Citizenship Equality 


One great source of confusion is that 
apparently no clear understanding exists 
of what the Negro wants and is de- 
manding. Regardless of how Negro lead- 
ers and others frame their objectives 
and clothe their messages, the stream 
into which all of their arguments con- 
verge is full and unconditional equality 
of citizenship. The Negro recognizes 
that he is a second-class citizen and that 
status is fraught with violent potentiali- 
ties, particularly today when he is living 
up to the full responsibilities of citizen- 
ship on the field of battle. It has been 
said that men will willingly die for those 
things worth dying for. The dim, distant 
hope of equality of citizenship through 
an ill-considered evolutionary process is 
empty and ominous. 

The white friends of the Negro who 
are blind to the depths of his spirit and 
who do not recognize the significance of 
this world revolution of which they 
speak are being rudely awakened. The 
Negro knows that fundamental demo- 
cratic justice is on his side as well as the 
expediency of this war. Mark Ethridge 
stated in his Birmingham speech that all 
the armed might of the Axis and the 
Allies cannot force the South to give up 
social segregation now. Such a silly 
threat was unnecessary and dangerous. 
The finality of his utterance looms as a 
challenge which may be accepted by 
those who know that there can be no 
equality of citizenship under a separate 
system of social segregation. The explo- 
sions to which Mr. Dabney referred as 
inevitable if the present trend continues 
arouse no fear in the hearts of many 
Negroes. It is indeed unfortunate that 
such great friends of the Negro should 
blind themselves to the fact that America 
nor the South cannot isolate itself from 
the world revolution. The democratic 
forces at work in the world today will 
not be easily appeased. Already the ad- 
ministration recognizes that the revolu- 
tion has struck our shores. Social tradi- 
tion and social patterns of all peoples are 
in one vast crucible of war and it is 
folly to believe that ours can and shall 
be spared. 


Many liberals, unlike Ethridge, Dab- 
ney and their like who are without senti- 


ment and emotion, are fearlessly facing 
the facts. They are aware of the neces- 
sity for America to take an unequivocal 
position on the question of equality of 
all peoples in order to assure a demo- 
cratic victory and a democratic peace 
afterwards. The status of the Negro in 
America is a symbol to the whole world 
of the failure of democracy in a country 
whose history entitles it to the leadership 
of world democracy. 


Threats Are Meaningless 


While the liberals may quibble with 
Gandhi's statement that we have no 
moral right to wage a war for democracy 
as long as we maintain the color bar, 
they recognize that the color bar must be 
abolished as speedily as is humanly pos- 
sible. The American Negro is becoming 
aware of his unique position in the col- 
ored world and he is no longer deluded 
by the myths of white supremacy. He 1s 
acutely conscious of his own potentiali- 
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INVEST IN VICTORY! 


Our boys can take the War to 
the enemy, if we back them up with 
ships and tanks and guns! But 
that takes money! 

Help your Government to put the 
tools of war into the hands of our 
soldiers by purchasing War Sav- 
ings Bonds and Stamps. And re- 
member ... just one Bond can’t 
lick the Axis any more than just 
one gun! It takes millions of Amer- 
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The Crisis 


ties and of his own inferior status. The 
overtones of the world revolution have 
intensified his sense of injustice and 
broadened his horizon. No threats, im- 
plied or explicit, can now stem the tide 
of social unrest today when war is the 
instrument for world deliverance. 


The friends of the Negro who are 
alarmed at this inevitable development 
already are speaking of post-war con- 
flicts. It is unfortunate that they will not 
face the crux of the problem and work 
toward the fulfillment of democracy 
without fear of its consequences. The 
Talmadge mind-set that dominates 
southern thought and which is afraid 
of the very ends for which the war is 
being fought is the most serious internal 
menace that our country has ever known. 


The “cracker” Fascists who are vic- 
tims of their own racial myths are des- 
perately attempting to cripple, as their 
fathers before them have crippled, a 
great part of the human resources of the 
nation. Too many of them are asking 
why win the war from the Japs abroad 
and lose it to the “niggers” at home. 
History and tradition combine to form a 
bulwark for native fascism that is no less 
dangerous than that of Hitler. When the 
Negro’s white friends seek to appease 
these forces against which democracy 
does not now prevail they must suffer 
as all appeasers must in war and revolu- 
tion, 


The role of the true liberal, who is 
neither friend nor foe of the Negro peo- 
ple, but who believes in the principles of 
democracy which are everywhere pro- 
fessed, is an heroic and revolutionary 
role. Such a liberal knows neither Jew, 
Negro, nor foreign-born but champions 
the “unalienable rights” of all people. 
The true liberal must transcend consid- 
erations of color and creed and seek to 
overthrow tradition and make this war 
truly a war of universal liberation. The 
goddess of liberty is a jealous goddess 
and she abhors a faint heart. 


Black and White 


I’m from Harlem, New York. 

My skin is black. 

I stole a pair of shoes for my kid. 

My little girl didn’t have a pair of shoes. 
I had to get her a pair. 


My skin is black, and I couldn’t even get 
a job 
Cleaning white men’s toilets. 
I stole a pair of shoes for my kid. 
“T see here”, said the judge, 
“Where you didn’t steal these shoes to 
sell; 
“You stole them to wear. 
“Thirty days in the work house.” 


I’m from Harlem, 

And I’m from the workhouse. 

If my kid needs a pair of shoes again, 
What am I to do? 


—CarL COLODNE. 
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First Ladies 


of Colored America 


Throughout American history colored women have played a most 
significant role in the development of our civilization. Because their 
early ties with Africa were abruptly severed (unlike those of their 
white sisters with Europe) and because their greater struggle for 
survival compelled a speedier adaptation to the new life here, they 
have placed their imprint indelibly on our national life. They are the 
chief repository of Anglo-Saxon culture. Some students even hold 
that if every white person were to disappear from the United States, 
it would continue culturally to be Anglo-Saxon with, of course, the 
softening and sophisticated touch of Africa. 


The colored woman is responsible to a large degree for the rapid 
adaptation of black folk to American life, for she conveyed to the less 
favored male what she learned by closer association with the best that 
the civilized white minority had to offer. Indeed, the colored woman 
has been a more potent factor in shaping Negro society than the 
white woman has been in shaping white society because the sexual 
caste system has been much more fluid and ill-defined than among 
whites. Colored women have worked with their men and helped 
build and maintain every institution we have. Without their 
economic aid and counsel we would have made little if any progress. 
Equality of the sexes is an old story in Negro life. Aframerica is 
even a matriarchy. 


Through the church, fraternal organizations, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, NAACP branches and various social groups, our women 
have welded a weak and divided people into a more compact, har- 
monious and increasingly powerful group. They rank high in indi- 
vidual achievement in all fields, but so persistent is the early pattern 
of male precedence in American thinking that too often the recogni- 
tion due women has been withheld or given grudgingly and 
patronizingly. 


It is the purpose of the photographic series which begins on the 
following pages and will continue indefinitely, to correct this imbal- 
ance by presenting each month four colored women of recognized 
ability and accomplishment who have contributed much to the 
progress of civilization in America. THE CRISIS must perforce make 
the appraisal and selection. Space imposes a severe limitation upon 
us, so the failure of anyone to be recognized here does not imply that 
her achievements have not been outstanding. 


Again, it is obvious that there will be more selections from the city 
than from the country and more from the North, East and West than 
from the South. Many outstanding women have migrated from the 
South to other parts of the nation where greater opportunities have 
heretofore existed. However, we plan to leave no state unrecognized. 
Our choice will be catholic, our criteria national or sectional fame. 
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Harris & Ewing, Washington, D.C. 
MRS. MARY CHURCH TERRELL, when appointed to the Board of Education of the District of Columbia, became the first colored woman 
in the world to hold such a position. She served for eleven years 

A graduate of Oberlin College, which granted her both the A.B. and A.M. degrees, Mrs. Terrell was honored by that school at the celebration 
of its one hundredth anniversary as one of its “one hundred most famous alumni.” 

Mrs. Terrell spent three years in Europe, studying in France, Germany, Switzerland and Italy. She taught in Wilberforce University, Wil- 
berforce, Ohio, two years and in the High School for Colored Youth in Washington, D. C., two years. 

Mrs. Terrell was the first president of the National Association of Colored Women and at the expiration of her term was appointed honorary 
president for life. She has represented colored women abroad three times: at the International Congress of Women, in Berlin in 1904; at the 
International Congress of Women for Permanent Peace in Zurich, Switzerland, in 1919, and in London, in 1937, at the World Fellowship of 
Faiths. Mrs. Terrell has served as secretary of the Race Relations Committee of the Washington Federation of Churches and is now treasurer 
of the Interracial Committee. She is the author of the autobiography, A Colored Woman in a White World, and is also a charter member of 
the N.A.A.C.P. 
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MISS EARTHA M. M. WHITE is a native and resident of Jacksonville, Florida, a graduate of Florida Normal Institute and holds the degree 


of doctor of humanity 


Miss White is a pioneer social worker into whose care, the Federal government, at the close of the last war, entrusted outstanding Federal 
projects for social betterment among Negroes. 


Among the institutions which Miss White has promoted and heads are the Clara White Mission (named for her mother who worked with 
her), an agency for the care of orphans and child placement where the needy are fed, clothed, sheltered and trained for useful employment, and 
the “Old Folks’ Home,” where fifty aged persons are given residence. 


Miss White is a member of the Bethel Baptist Church, a pioneer Federated Club woman, having served as treasurer of the state federation for 
years. She is one of the founders of the National Association of Colored Women and is a member of the National Council of Negro women. 
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Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SADIE TANNER MOSSELL ALEXANDER: The University of Pennsylvania conferred upon her the degrees of B.S. in Education (1918), 
VW.A. in Economics (1919), Ph.D. in Economics (1921), the first Negro woman in America to be so honored; and LL.B. in (1927), the 
first and only Negro woman to graduate from the University of Pennsylvania Law School and be admitted to the State Bar. She married 
Raymond Pace Alexander in November, 1923, and has been associated in the practice of law with him since 1927. She served eight years 
as assistant solicitor of Philadelphia (1927-31; 1936-40), and is an outstanding authority on wills and estates, appearing before all courts 
of jurisdiction, including the State Supreme Court. She is a lay representative of the A. M. E. Church (of which her grandfather was 
Bishop) to the Federal Council of Churches, and secretary of the Board of the National Urban League. She holds directorships in the 
Armstrong Association, the Wharton Settlement, the Philadelphia Institute for Household Occupations, the Fellowship House, the State 
Board of the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, and the Benezset Committee. She was first national president of Delta 
Sigma Theta, serving five years; is chairman of the Interracial Committee of Philadelphia U.S.O. and member of the Local U.S.O. Council 
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ja, Pa. Wallace, Toledo, O. 


918), MRS. CONSTANCE RIDLEY HESLIP was born in Boston, Massachusetts, and attended the public schools in Brookline, Massachusetts. 
, the Her college work was done at Simmons College, Boston, where she later became a resident worker in the Robert Gould Shaw House, an 
rried interracial settlement house. She was its first colored head resident, a position in which she served three years. 

sss In 1927 she married Attorney Jesse S. Heslip. Since that time she has been a resident of Toledo, Ohio, where in 1928 she became the first 
coe woman member of the Toledo Board of the Y.W.C.A. In 1931 she joined the faculty of the University of Toledo in the department of sociology, 
1 the teaching a course in “Race Relations in America.” She has just completed her eleventh year in this position. 


State 
Melta 
uncil 


Mrs. Heslip is on the national board of the Y.W.C.A., a member of Gov. Bricker’s Commission on Employment Problems of the Negro in 
Ohio, on the Committee on Race Relations of the Toledo Council of Churches, and a board member of the Toledo Consumers’ League. She is also 
the treasurer of the Toledo branch of the N.A.A.C.P. and a member of Delta Sigma Theta sorority. 
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Let’s Get Ten Thousand! 


66 AISE sand, and more sand, and 
MORE SAND!’—these vigor- 
ous words spoken by Dr. James 

J. McClendon, president, Detroit branch, 

N.A.A.C.P., at the 1942 convention of 

the association in Los Angeles, were the 

formula for the success of the branch's 
recent membership drive which netted 

11,698 members and $13,775. 

This phenomenally successful cam- 
paign was not an accident. Now placed 
in N.A.A.C.P. annals as the greatest in 
history, the drive was preceded by thirty- 
one years of ‘“‘sand-raising,” aggressive 
activity, a nation-wide and international 
issue, and months of concentrated plan- 
ning. 


Early History of Branch 


In 1902 there were approximately two 
thousand Negroes in Detroit and prac- 
tically no color bar. The influx of Ne- 
groes from the south during the next 
eight years brought attendant problems 
which were reflected. in a change of at- 
titude by native white Detroiters. 

Early in the year 1910, the change in 
race relations prompted Eugene Mar- 
shall to call Dr. A. H. Johnson, Albert 
Bass, Edgar L. Moore, Walter Johnson, 
A. Brusard, and William C. Osby to a 
meeting at the old Douglass Institute 
(now the Detroit Tribune building), lo- 
cated at the corner of St. Antoine and 
Columbian streets. These men, under 
the leadership of Eugene Marshall, and 
shortly thereafter, William C. Osby, 
formed the Vigilant Committee, which 
carried on protestations in behalf of 
Negroes for one year. 

In 1911, Father Robert W. Bagnall 
came to Detroit to assume the rectorship 
of St. Mathews Episcopal church. He 
joined the Vigilant Committee. Sensing 
the need for cooperation with other 
organizations throughout the country 
whose aims were similar, he urged them 
to affiliate with the N.A.A.C.P. 

The branch has a fighting history. 
During the early years it fought dis- 
crimination in public places. A restaur- 
ant case was carried to the supreme court 
and won. It was the association which 
obtained a written opinion from the 
Corporation Counsel’s office that under 
the state Jaw, citizens of color could not 
be refused accommodations in public 
places. This preceded the Diggs Civil 
Rights Act, and, printed in all of the 
daily papers, had the salutary effect of 
eliminating for a while the “we do not 
serve colored here” phrase. 


By Gloster B. Current 


Detroit tells the story of how it 

secured 11,698 members, the 

largest branch membership in 
the history of the NAACP 


The People versus Ossian H. Sweet, 
Otis Sweet, Henry Sweet, Morris Mur- 
ray, William E. Davis, Joe Mack, John 
Latting, Leonard E. Morris, Hewitt 
Watson, Charles Washington, and 
Gladys Sweet, better known as the his- 
toric Sweet case, focused nation-wide 
attention on the militancy of Negroes in 
Detroit. “The question,” said Arthur 
Garfield Hays in 1926 in his opening to 
the jury, “is not what a white man in a 
city of whites would do under certain 
circumstances. The question is what a 
colored man, a reasonable colored man, 
with his knowledge of the prejudice 
against him because of his color; with 
his knowledge that people had threat- 
ened to bomb his home and kill him if 
he moved into the neighborhood; with 
his knowledge that there was a society of 
men (a so-called Improvement Associa- 
tion) formed for the purpose of ejecting 
him from his home; with his knowledge 
of what mobs do and have done to 
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Office force aids Daisy Lampkin in campaign. Left to right: Mae Kendrick, Thelma Holland, 


colored people when they have the 
power; with his knowledge of history, 
his knowledge of psychology; with his 
apprehension and fear from the facts 
as they appear to him, would do.” 

The question was decided and won. 
The Sweets were freed. The arguments 
of Clarence Darrow, chief counsel, will 
long be remembered. Yet, sixteen years 
later, “the question” arose again in an 
“issue” of international proportions. 
Rome, Berlin, Tokio radios told the 
world that the rights of Negroes in a 
democracy to occupy Sojourner Truth 
Homes, a_ two-hundred-unit Federal 
War Housing project, planned, named 
and built for Negroes, were contested by 
a mob of unruly whites. This time mili- 
tant colored and white citizens, led by 
Rev. Charles A. Hill, an N.A.A.C.P. 
board member, and other militant organ- 
izations, conducted a brilliant campaign 
against subversive organizations, an un- 
enlightened and misguided minority, real 
estate interests, the Ku Klux Klan and 
the National Workers League. Rev. Hill 
and the Sojourner Truth Citizen’s Com- 
mittee, remembering the statement of 
Arthur Garfield Hays, were determined 
that, for once, “the question” would not 





Gloster Current, Daisy Lampkin, Leontine Current, Mable Hill, Jonathan Roach 
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Pancas of 1942 campaign: 
Mrs. Esther Lowe, 


Harrison M. Williams, Mrs. Emma J. Watson, Fred Green, 


Miss Rosalie Barrett, Mrs. Celillus Curry, Mrs. Bethel Langston, Dr. W. 


Mrs. Wilhelmina Brown, Mrs. Carrie B. Riley, 


A. Thompson, Mrs. Beulah Carter, Mrs. 


Eva Sweeney, Mrs. Myrtle Cook, Dr. J. J. McClendon, Charles Archie, Mrs. Kate Smith, Mrs. Ruth Ellis, D. G. Harris, Peter Craig, Jr., 
Mrs. Margaret Nance, Mrs. C. M. Smedley, Mrs. W. A. Thompson, Mrs. Ardelia Heath, W. J. Swanson, Mrs. Clara Banks, Mrs. Irene 


McClendon, Primus L ightsey, Mrs. 


Mrs. Mattie Mills, Mrs. Florence Schumake, 
Thomas Johnson, Ezell Bowie, 
Barton Beatty, Walter Kendrick, Charles Simmons, L. 
. McCreary, Jeff Poser. Note: Pancas listed as they became Pancas, not as seated in picture. 


Gatline Dixon, 
Prince Clark, 
Logan, Rev. a3 


_ Julia Critz, W. 


Mildred Croff, 


Miss Rachel Terry, Mrs. 


Audie Burns, Mrs. Mamie Jammison, 


Mrs. Cora Keller, 


Hudson Willis, Otto Collier, Mrs. Jessie Rogers, Mrs. Odetta White, Gloster B. Current, 
Mrs. Lottie Ryan, C. H. Cooper, Mrs. Cassie Morris, Dr. C. G. Constable, John H. Burns, 


A, Smith, 


Mrs. Irene Woods, Mrs. M. M. 
Pancas are those who 


attained or exceeded their assigned quotas in membership campaigns 


be answered by an Improvement Asso- 
ciation. 

The backbone of the Sojourner Truth 
Citizen’s Committee was the N.A.A.C.P. 
which furnished the initial funds, lent 
its office and equipment, banked the 
moneys, loaned its efficient treasurer, 
Mrs. Mamie L. Thompson, and served 
in innumerable capacities until the fight 
was won, 

Throughout the duration of the So- 
journer Truth fight, which lasted from 
January 15 until April 29, 1942, when 
the families were moved into the project, 
it was apparent to everyone that a 
stronger and more powerful organization 
was needed to fight the ever-encroaching 
race prejudice in Detroit. Determined 
that this first taste of blood for double 
victory would eventually bring triumph 
over fascist forces in Detroit, the people 
indicated that the first step in rearma- 
ment for progress must be redoubling the 
Strength of the N.A.A.C.P. and ‘they 
joined enthusiastically in the drive. 


Campaign Carefully Planned 


The stage was set! “We the people” 
were ready to work. With the basis for a 
successful campaign apparent, only a 
working organization was necessary. 
This the membership committee under 
the chairmanship of Ernest Marshall 
had foreseen. With a map of the distri- 
bution of members throughout the city 
at their disposal, the committee pored 
over plans, suggestions and ideas for a 
new kind of membership drive. 

A study of the 41 membership cam- 
paign was presented to the committee. 
This study, made with the assistance of 
a WPA Worker’s Service Information 
project, showed that N.A.A.C.P. mem- 
bers lived in six concentrated Detroit 
areas. Of the 149,000 Negroes in Metro- 
politan Detroit, 6,000 belonged to the 
N.A.A.C.P. in 1941. A comparison with 
other years showed that on the average 
two thousand failed to renew each year. 
The difference was made up in new 


members written by enthusiastic work- 
ers. The map of distribution of member- 
ship was plotted to illustrate the areas 
in which membership was concentrated 
and localities which needed strengthen- 
ing. 

April was a busy preparatory month. 
A month of “pre-campaign” activity was 
outlined. The committee set up a work- 
ing calendar and began to call larger 
meetings to discuss and review the ten- 
tative plans. The calendar called for 


“pre-campaign” letters,’ contacts with 
organized labor groups: postal em- 


ployees, industrial workers, transporta- 
tion operators, packing house workers, 
etc. It called for weekly meetings of the 
entire membership committee, now en- 
larged to include last year’s captains 
and workers as well as newly enlisted 
workers. All had a share in the planning 
of the campaign. 

Cognizant of the need for enlarging 
the campaign superstructure, the en- 
larged campaign committee set out to 
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create two new divisions. This was not 
an easy task. Detroit’s campaigns have 
generally followed the pattern of two 
major divisions, each a bitter rival of the 
other. For years the teams within these 
divisions, usually the Army and Navy, 
have waged an undeclared war against 
each other. This intense rivalry can 
easily account for some of the high pro- 
ductiveness of teams in the campaign. 
Each year there have been several teams 
that produced more than three hundred 
members, and, at least two that produced 
five hundred. 

The committee solved its dilemma by 
creating the Labor and Air Corps divi- 
sions. Only one team was removed from 
the old divisions and placed with Labor. 
Prince Clark, chairman of the Labor 


commnittee, the captain whose team 
status was changed, became division 


leader of Labor. From a labor team to a 
labor division was quite a task, especially 
when competing on an equal level with 
two seasoned divisions like the Army 
and Navy—yet, Labor delivered. 

The Air Corps was a miscellaneous 
division composed of an Interracial 
group, Large Gift committee, Youth, 
and Block. The Interracial group was 
an innovation. It was designed to enlist 
the support of interested white liberals 
who hitherto had not been 
with N.A.A.C.P. membership drives ; 
social workers, wives of politicians, 
school teachers, and others interested in 
the program of the association willingly 
joined this division. 


associated 


The Block System 


The block division resulted from the 
aforementioned survey. Out of this study 
was born the block canvass idea, a pro- 
cedure used frequently in Community 
Chest, Red Cross and similar campaigns, 
but never adopted by the N.A.A.C.P. 
Poring over the membership files, a 
block by block breakdown was made and 
the members listed according to address. 
For example in a sample block on Or- 
leans street, we had: 


Block Sheet 


Name 

of member Telephone 
Richard Anderson 
Bertha Anderson 


Block Street Number 
1300 ORLEANS 1329 


1400 = — 

1700 " 1700 Henry J. Hare Cl. 1279 

1900 es 1901 General B. McDuffie “ 
1926 Mrs. Rosa Raiford - 

2100 " 2144 Mrs. Julia Frazier . 

2200 a 2231 Thomas Crawford . 

3700 ” 3743 Theodore R. Azee 


Checking with the city directory it was 
easy to determine whether the member 
had a telephone (denoted by *) or not. 
This and any other pertinent informa- 
tion was placed beside the member’s 
name. 

The sample block shown illustrates 
the findings relative to every block sur- 


Top: Rev. Charles Hill, leader of the Navy 


division, speaking to some of his workers. 
Right: Prince Clark, chairman of the Labor 
division in the drive, member of UAW-CIO, 
Local 2. He is also chairman of the branch 
labor committee, composed of key representa- 
tives of the CIO and AF of L, which meets 
cach Sunday at the St. Antoine YMCA, Mr 
Clark has. represented labor at the past four 
national conventions of the NAACP 


veyed. On the average there was only 
one member in each block. If this mem- 
ber could be induced to solicit in his 
block, tangible increase would result. 
For the purposes of the 1942 campaign, 
in which this type of soliciting was used 
on an experimental scale, an area on the 
lower East Side, which usually yielded 
few memberships, was selected. This 
small area was in the heart of town. A 
visit to the members shown on block 
sheets or a telephone call found a will- 
ing response. The member was, in most 
cases, “willing to try” being a campaigner 
for the N.A.A.C.P. In only one or two 
cases had the member worked in a cam- 
paign before. 

The telephone and mails were used. A 
telephone call to the worker, a verbal 
promise to work, a signed pledge sent 
through the mails, a package of five or 
ten envelopes, and the job was done. 
During the campaign many calls to the 
office came from block workers report- 
ing, asking for information, and in 
numerous ways entering into the spirit 
of the campaign. One hundred and fifty 
block workers brought in seven hundred 
members. The block organization plan 
proved to be successful and better organ- 
ization by neighborhoods in future cam- 
paigns will help to secure a broader cov- 
erage by campaign workers. 





The Crisis 





Selection of Leaders 


Divisional leaders were _ selected. 
Chosen for the Navy, because of his 
tenacity, dynamic spirit, and rallying 
leadership, was Rev. Charles A. Hill, 
hero of Sojourner Truth. To oppose 
him the women demanded that Mrs. Mil- 
dred Groff, postal employee, prominent 
church and Y.W.C.A. worker be given 
the key post in the Army. Labor lined 
up behind Prince Clark and the Air 
Corps, which included the experimental 
block division, became the responsibility 
of the executive secretary. Leaders with- 
in this division were: Miss Shirley Ed- 
loff and Miss Nellie Watts, prominent 
school teachers, Interracial: Moses L. 
Walker, insurance executive, and Mrs. 
Anna Dempsey, Large gifts; and Miss 
Alma Strong, Youth. 
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The campaign was scheduled to open 
May 24. Material was to be distributed 
May 20. Due to the war production 
schedule, the Labor division demanded 
its material early. A wire to the national 
office asked 20,000 envelopes. The re- 
quest was unprecedented, but Detroit 
meant business. Instead of distributinz 
material on May 20, as planned, the dis- 
tribution began three weeks earlier. By 
May 20, 6,000 env elopes had been 
placed in the hands of workers. By May 
22 an additional 4,000. The office em- 
phasized the early signing of captains 
and workers’ pledges, while lists of mem- 
bers secured in the 1941 campaign were 
given to the individual workers, enabling 
them to renew members which they had 
written previously. 


Publicity 
“LET’S GET TEN THOUSAND!” 


This slogan was echoed on 700 posters, 
5,000 automobile stickers, a quarter page 
“ad” in three weekly newspapers, over 
two radio programs (one nightly an- 
nouncement during the campaign) and 
in 300 street cars. Publicity was the fifth 
division of the campaign and it pro- 
duced. People read the advertisement in 
the newspapers and mailed in the coupon 
for a membership. Others saw the alter- 
nate red and blue posters in the street 
cars on seven different lines which car- 
ried large colored traffic. The educa- 
tional value of the street car poster for 
whites was invaluable. Carrying the mes- 
sage of “On Guard for Democracy”’ it 
pointed out the thirty-three year fight of 
the Association and urged in appealing 
terms for members. The Interracial Good 
Will Hour over Station WJLB and 
Leroy G. White’s broadcast over WJBK 
also brought results. Speakers’ bureaus 
covered the churches each Sunday morn- 
ing announcing the campaign and _ at- 
tended numerous plant committee meet- 
ings throughout the week enlisting the 
support of labor. Sunday, May 24, was 
proclaimed N.A.A.C.P. Sunday in th: 
churches and ministers appointed work- 
ers within the church to secure member- 
ships. 

Publicity told the story not only dur- 
ing the campaign but before. The weekly 
mimeographed press releases issued by 
the branch during the past year had tell- 
ing effect. Two months before the open- 
ing campaign the releases began to build 
up to the drive with pictures, stories, 
and news items. No membership com- 
mittee meeting went unpublicized. Pic- 
tures of “Pancas, ” of chairmen, of cap- 
tains, of division leaders, of awards; all 
found their way to the local press via the 
release. The editors were cooperative. 
In answer to a written request, simul- 
taneous with the opening of the cam- 
paign, they wrote stirring editorials on 


Dr. James J. 


joining the organization. One editor not 
only gave much space in his paper, but 
assumed captaincy of a team in the 
Labor division. A news sheet—*Cam- 
paign News’’—was published by the of- 
fice for each pre-campaign meeting, 
spurring workers on and inciting rivalry 
and high spirits. 

Those who couldn’t be reached in per- 
son were reached through the mails. 
Two hundred letters to prominent white 
citizens with business reply envelopes 
brought gratifying response. 


President Sets Example 


Detroit boasts a president who not 
only challenges his workers to bring in 
results, but sets an example himself. Dr. 
James J. McClendon, known for his 
ability to bring in memberships, made 
the workers know that he really “prac- 
ticed what he preached” by bringing in 
close to two hundred members and over 
three hundred dollars personally solicited. 
Since his inauguration in 1938, Dr. 
McClendon has done much to put De- 
troit ‘on the map” of association work. 
Willing to fight on any issue, he added 
nis militancy to the branch, inspiring 
confidence as a fighter and a leader. 
Recognizing the needs of the Detroit 
branch, and foreseeing the importance of 
the branch in civic activity, it was he 
who suggested the establishment of an 
office and the appointment of an execu- 
tive secretary. 
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James 


McClendon presenting awards to Pancas 


Ready for Daisy! 


Arriving in town Sunday morning, 
May 24, Mrs. Daisy E. Lampkin, na- 
tional field secretary, took over, tied 
loose ends, and with her wealth of ex- 
perience handled even the most petty 
details necessary after the memberships 
were turned in. At Second Baptist 
church where she launched the cam- 
paign with a challenging address, the 
first report was made, producing over 
800 members and close to one thousand 
dollars. 

The campaign was off, and “Daisy” 
was plunged immediately into the job ‘of 
inspiring workers, keeping spirits high, 
making each membership tally with every 
dollar, checking and rechecking, going 
day and night, keeping up with a cam- 
paign which seemed to be ahead of 
everyone. Three days after the first re- 
port the drive was over the 1500 mark. 
Steady reporting brought the total to 
the half way mark on June 8 with a total 
of 5,871 members reported, and the final 
report meeting was just two days away. 
Director Daisy swept all into one last 
effort! An S.O.S. was sent to each of the 
seven hundred workers of the campaign, 
personal telephone calls and all time was 
given to reaching the goal. On June 12, 
workers reported 4,347 more members. 
Pandemonium reigned. Workers and 
captains hugged one another. When the 
smoke of battle cleared the reported 
total for June 12 was 10,218 members 

(Continued on page 301) 




































The Crisis 


Willkie Speech in Los Angeles 


UR nation has now been at war 
CO seven and a half months. We 

have raised an army upward of 
four million men. We have converted 
our manufacturing, laid out vast new 
shipyards, rationed our commodities, 
organized our labor, put the complete 
resources of the country at the disposal 
of our government and made of this a 
people’s war. Profound as has been this 
transition, it has been no more funda- 
mental, nor rapid, than the changes that 
have occurred in our thinking. 

This war has opened for us new hori- 
zons; new geographical horizons, new 
mental horizons. We have been a people 
devoted largely to home enterprise. We 
have become a people whose first inter- 
ests are beyond the seas. The names of 
Russian, Burmese, Libyan or Chinese 
towns command primary attention in 
our newspapers. The most eagerly seized 
letters coming into our homes are from 
our young men in India, New Guinea, 
Ireland or North Africa. Our interests 
go with their interests, and we may feel 
certain that when they have battled over 
the world, they will not return home as 
provincial Americans. Nor will they find 
us so. What does all this mean? It 
means that though we began to grow 
up with the earlier world war, we are 
only now changing completely from a 
young nation of domestic concerns to an 
adult nation of international interests 
and world outlook. 


War not Racial 


Let us look for a moment at the na- 
ture of this war. It is not a clash between 
races. It is rather a clash between con- 
cepts of government and life. Aligned 
against us are the German people, who, 
yielding to the promises of a dictator, 
surrendered their liberties to the State 
and abdicated their rights as free men 
and women. Germany was carried into 
a war of conquest by the mad imperial- 
ism of one man lusting for power. So, 
too, was Italy, where a Fascist war lord, 
fresh from his cheap conquest of Ethi- 
opia, saw visions of Augustan splendor. 

Fighting with them is Japan, with 
dreams of empire cherished through cen- 
turies. Today those dreams are fanned 
into a white-heat of action by a military 
caste imbued with an imperialistic doc- 
trine similar to that which guides the 
Axis powers. This formidable militaristic 
array is bound together by no relation- 
ship except a common desire for con- 
quest and plunder. It is an alliance of 
imperialism. It is an alliance self-con- 


The test of a people is their aim 
and not their color, Mr. Willkie 
told 10,000 persons at the Los 
Angeles conference of the 


NAACP 


demned and self-doomed. For even if it 
should achieve victory, it must by its 
very nature turn upon itself for a final 
orgy of slaughter to determine which 
imperialism is to have the final ascend- 
ency. 

We of the democratic nations are 
fighting an anti-imperialistic war. We 
covet no territory. We want no more 
power than is necessary to prevent a 
repetition of this slaughter and to main- 
tain a world in which men can be free. 
We seek to liberate, not to enslave. We 
seek to break down the economic bar- 
riers of the world that the peoples of the 
world may live richer lives. 

In this war we are allied with four 
hundred million people of China and we 
count as our friends three hundred mil- 
lion people of India. Fighting with us 
are the Filipinos and the natives of Java 
and the East Indies and of South Africa. 
Together, these peoples comprise almost 
half of the world’s population. With 
none of them have the majority of Amer- 
icans any ties of race. But we are learn- 
ing in this war that it is not racial clas- 
sifications nor ethnological considera- 
tions which bind men together. It is 
shared concepts and kindred objectives. 

We are learning that the test of a 
people is their aim not their color. Even 
Hitler’s high racial wall has been 
breached by the recognition of a common 
purpose in those “honorary Aryans,” 
the Japanese. 

We, too, have our natural allies. We 
must, now and hereafter, cast our lot as a 
nation with all those other peoples, what- 
ever their race or color, who prize liberty 
as an innate right, both for themselves 
and for others. We must, now and here- 
after, together with those peoples, reject 
the doctrine of imperialism which con- 
demns the world to endless war. 


Color Is Unimportant 


Let me emphasize once more that race 
and color do not determine what people 
are allies and what people are enemies 
in this struggle. In the east, we have a 
plain example. Japan is our enemy be- 
cause of her wanton and barbaric ag- 
gression upon weaker nations; because 
of the imperialistic doctrine by which she 
seeks to rule and enslave the world. 


Japan is our enemy because of the 
treacherous and unprovoked attacks by 
which she has launched each of her as- 
saults in carrying forward her scheme of 
conquest. 

China is our friend because like us 
she nourishes no dream of conquest ; be- 
cause she values liberty. She is our ally 
because, first among the nations, she re- 
sisted aggression and enslavement. 

Here are two Oriental peoples. One is 
our enemy; one is our friend. I tell you 
race and color have nothing to do with 
what we are fighting for today. Race and 
color do not determine at whose side we 
shall fight. 

These are things the white race is 
learning through this war. These are 
things we needed to learn. 

Even our enemy, Japan, has been able 
to shock our racial complacency. She 
has rudely awakened us to the fact that 
the white race is not a select race and 
enjoys no superior rights in combat 
merely because of past progress and 
ascendency. Where, a year ago, we were 
generally contemptuous of Japan as a 
possible enemy, we now recognize that 
we have encountered a formidable foe, 
against whom we must marshal our full 
strength. 

Our ally, China, has by the same 
token, taught us a new and healthy hum- 
ility. For we have seen her for almost 
five years, alone, with none of the equip- 
ment of modern warfare, defy that same 
formidable foe. And today her people 
still resist while we make ready to take 
our share in the struggle. Yes, the moral 
atmosphere in which the white race lives, 
is changing. It is changing not only in 
our attitude toward the people of the far 
east. It is changing here at home. 


Our “Race Imperialism” 


It has been a long while since the 
United States had any imperialistic de- 
signs toward the outside world. But we 
have practiced within our own bound- 
aries something that amounts to race 
imperialism. The attitude of the white 
citizens of this country toward the Ne- 
groes has undeniably had some of the 
unlovely characteristics of an alien im- 
perialism—a smug racial superiority, a 
willingness to exploit an unprotected 
people. We have justified it by telling 
ourselves that its end is benevolent. And 
sometimes it has been. But so sometimes 
have been the ends of imperialism. And 
the moral atmosphere in which it has 
existed is identical with that in which 


(Continued on page 301) 
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Discrimination Through USES: 
To Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security 
Administrator and chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, went a vigorous 
objection from the NAACP to Section 5 
of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice Bulletin, C-45, which would allow an 
employer to ask for “white Christians 
only” on job orders, and have his request 
granted by the USES, unless his state 
has laws against discrimination. 

The section makes an exception to 
states where legislation outlaws discrimi- 
nation in employment but there are only 
four states, the NAACP told McNutt, 
where there is such legislation. They are 
New York, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Pennsylvania, and the laws in the latter 
two states are not strong. 

If the memorandum is allowed to 
stand, it will mean Negroes will be back 
where they were before the President 
signed his executive order, the NAACP 
asserted. 

Handicaps for Negro Flyers: The 
quota system for training Negro army 
pilots at Tuskegee Institute has resulted 
in “hundreds and hundreds” of young 
Negroes being put on waiting lists “a 
year and a half long” the NAACP said 
this week in a letter to Henry L. Stim- 
son, Secretary of War. 

Many of the Negro applicants who had 
passed all tests for the Air Corps were 
so far down on the list that they were 
inducted by the draft and forced to serve 
in other branches, through no fault of 
their own, the protest said. 

The NAACP renewed its request 
that Negroes be allowed to train where- 
ever there is a training base, and men- 
tioned the “discouragement, despair and 
cynicism which the limited segregated 
facilities at Tuskegee are spreading 
among Negro young men who are eligi- 
ble for service in the Air Corps.” 

Federal Anti-Lynching Law: Two 
of St. Louis’ largest local dailies, the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch and the Star-Times, 
called for the passage of a federal anti- 
lynching law, after the federal grand 
lury investigating the lynching of Cleo 
Wright in Sikeston, last January, re- 
turned a “white trash” statement, July 
31, finding that no federal statute had 
been violated. No indictments were re- 
turned, 

Rebellion in the South: On August 
14, Walter White, before an audience 
assembled at the Municipal Auditorium, 
St. Louis, in a mass meeting sponsored 
by the March on Washington Movement, 
delivered a pointed address. 

He charged that “sinister forces are 


Along the N.A.A.C.P. Battlefront 


deliberately trying to foment race riots 
in various parts of the country, particu- 
larly in the South.” He stated that 
“though even some of you may not real- 
ize it, we have open rebellion, bordering 
on treason in the United States today.” 
“The rebels,” said White, “are Gene 
Talmadge of Georgia, Governor Dixon 
of Alabama, Congressman Rankin of 
Mississippi, the Ku Klux Klan, the Na- 
tional Workers League, and all those 
who share their views.” 


Lily-White Democratic Primaries: 
In all states where the white primary ex- 
cludes Negroes, the NAACP is prepared 
not only to file cases for damages in Fed- 
eral Courts but to prepare briefs and to 
request the Department of Justice to in- 
stitute criminal prosecution against elec- 
tion judges, and others, under the 
United States Civil Rights Statutes. 

Affidavits are being taken in three 
states, Arkansas, Texas and Alabama, 
from those who were refused the right to 
vote. The Department of Justice will be 
asked to institute criminal prosecution of 
the election judges. 

NAACP special counsel, Thurgood 
Marshall, stated, “The NAACP will 
press this flight in all of the southern 
states until Negroes are guaranteed the 
right to vote, not only in the general elec- 
tion, but, in all primaries where federal 
offices are involved.” 


Nashville Teachers’ Salaries: Fed- 
eral judge Elmer D. Davies, of the U. S. 
District Court, granted a declaratory 
judgment and an injunction to restrain 
the Nashville school board from discrimi- 
nating in the payment of salaries solely 
on the grounds of race or color. 

NAACP lawyers, who handled the 
case for the Negro teachers, showed that 
the differences which exist in salary 
scales for white and colored teachers are 
based solely on color, since eligibility re- 
quirements are the same for both. The 
lawyers were supported by the judge and 
the final decree and injunction were sub- 
mitted to Judge Davies on August 5 for 
his signature. 

Better Roles for Negroes: Through 
efforts exerted by the NAACP, nego- 
tiations are expected to continue con- 
cerning the assignment of Negroes to 
roles in motion picture which are more 
in keeping with their status and contri- 
bution to American life and culture. 

Strong impetus to the drive to do away 
with the comic and menial roles which 
Negroes have heretofore played in the 
films was given at a luncheon at the 20th 
Century-Fox Studios in Hollywood re- 
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cently, where Walter White and Wendell 
L. Willkie were guests of honor. 

Before 70 top executives of the film 
world Mr. White said, “Restriction of 
Negroes to roles with rolling eyes, chat- 
tering teeth, always scared of ghosts, or 
to portrayals of none-too-bright servants 
perpetuates a stereotype which is doing 
the Negro infinite harm. And showing 
him always as a mentally inferior crea- 
ture, lacking in ambition, is one of the 
reasons for the denial to the Negro of 
opportunity and for the low morale, not 
only of Negroes, but of colored peoples 
throughout the world, as it consistently 
holds the Negro up to ridicule and dis- 
paragement.” 


Fair Employment Practice -Com- 
mittee: The most dire result of the 
abolition of the independent status of the 
FEPC and its transfer to the War Man- 
power Commission, is the chance it gives 
the southern bloc in Congress to cut off 
funds for the future operation of the 
FEPC, the NAACP Washington Bu- 
reau reported. 

The Bureau said that the FEPC must 
now get its funds from the budgetary al- 
lotment of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, which is already restricted because 
Congress granted it only a little more 
than one-tenth of the amount requested. 
While previously the FEPC was respon- 
sible only to the President this would 
now make it necessary for the WMC to 
go to Congress for additional funds and 
the southern bloc will have an opportu- 
nity to see to it that no further money is 
provided for the FEPC. 

The Washington Bureau has tele- 
graphed branches in 34 of the largest 
cities throughout the country, urging 
them to send telegrams and to get other 
organizations and individuals to wire 
President Roosevelt to restore to the 
FEPC its independence. 


33rd Conference Resolutions: Chief 
item in the resolutions adopted by the 
33rd annual conference in Los Angeles, 
was a statement on “War and National 
Policy,” the principal excerpts from 
which follow: 


The war against Axis aggression into which 
our nation has been plunged along with Russia, 
China, Great Britain, and twenty-four other 
nations is a war in which racial minorities in 
this and other lands have a great stake. 
We in the NAACP know that the racial ideas 
of Nazism are directly and completely con- 
trary to everything for which we have stood 
and stand today. We remember well Hitler’s 
contemptuous reference to Negroes as_ half 
apes. We know that all civil rights, the rights 
of free speech, press, and assembly, the right 
to worship without state interference, and the 
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The Second Baptist church in Los Angeles, Calif., was packed to the limit July 17, with standecs in the hallways, ante-rooms, around the 

walls. and on the terrace outside, when A. Philip Randolph received the 27th Spingarn Medal, presented by Bishop John A, Gregg. Upper 

left shows Mr. Randolph before a bank of flags of the United Nations. Upper right view is of Walter White speaking to the audience of 

10,000 persons in the Shrine auditorium at the closing meeting of the conference Sunday afternoon, July 19. Below, left to right, Mrs. 

Lillie M. Jackson, president of the Baltimore, Md., branch; Bishop Gregg, of Kansas City, Kansas; Dr. J. M. Tinsley, Richmond, Va., 

president of the Virginia state conference of NAACP branches; Thomas L. Griffith, Jr., president of the Los Angeles branch; and Rev. 
Oliver, of Red Bird, Okla. Randolph photo by Los Angeles Tribune; others by Mansfield Collins 
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AT LOS ANGELES: Upper left, film actress Joan Bennett chatting with Mrs. Norman Houston (center) and Mrs. George A. Beavers, both 
of Los Angeles. Upper right, at registration desk, left to right, film actor Clarence Muse, Rev. A. W. Carter of the Tulare, Calif., branch, 
Host T. L. Griffith, Jr., Mrs. Alice Cunningham and Mrs. Seth E. Lee. Lower left, A. Philip Randolph is greeted by Walter Wanger, motion 
picture producer. Lower right, part of platform party at Shrine auditorium meeting, Wilkins, Bennett, White, Willkie and Lampkin. Left 

photos by Los Angeles Tribune; right by Collins 


(Continued from page 297) 
right to hold elections after free discussion, 
are all slated for destruction if Nazism is vic- 
torious ; and if such Nazi doctrines prevail 
in an America defeated by the Axis, then the 
NAACP itself would become illegal. 

We are therefore squarely behind the war 
and especially support the ideals proclaimed 
by Vice-President Wallace. 

We Negroes of America demand no special 
privileges. But we do demand from America 
all the rights accorded to our white fellow 
Citizens, the rights to which we would be en- 
titled if the professed democratic ideals of 
equal rights for all regardless of race, creed, or 
color were really carried out. We demand the 
right to live and work for our country in the 
defense industries and otherwise, and the right 
to die for our country without segregation or 
discrimination in the armed forces and on the 
same basis as all other citizens. 

This war against Hitler and his junior part- 
ner is not merely a military war; it is a politi- 
cal war as well. In a war to prevent the destruc- 


tion of democracy, national morale will be 
stronger in proportion as the democracy which 
we defend is made real. 

Therefore, we do raise and will continue 
to raise with all the vigor of which we are 
capable, these issues of discrimination and 
segregation in the armed forces, denial of 
employment in war industries, brutality 
against Negro soldiers by prejudiced military 
and local civilian police in some areas, and 
the denial in some sections of the right to vote 
and serve on juries; police brutality against 
Negro civilians, discrimination against Negroes 
in government and diplomatic service; lynch- 
ing, railroad jim crow cars, and educational 
discrimination which condemns Negro chil- 
dren to totally inadequate schooling in the 
places where most Negroes live, and all other 
evils against which our organization 
tends. 

We will not abandon our fight for racial 
justice during the war. We have made 
progress along these lines and will continue 
to make more if we do not slacken our efforts. 


con- 


Branch News 


Connecticut: The Stamford branch held a 
mass meeting, August 9, at the Union 
Baptist Church. James E. Allen, president 
of the New York State Conference of 
branches was the principal speaker. 


Kansas: The Newton branch, one of the 
oldest in Kansas, opened its membership 
drive on July 7. Rev. M. M. Jones, pastor 
of the C.M.E. c ch, the principal speaker, 
had as his subject, “The NAACP and its 
Accomplishments.” 


Louisiana: A special meeting was held by 
the New Orleans branch, August 2, in 
order that the report of the Los Angeles 
convention could be read. 
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AT LOS ANGELES: Upper left, Walter Huston, the film actor, who said a few words on the youth night program, and the Rev. Karl Downs 
white suit). Upper right, Walter White, film star Hattie McDaniels, and Mayor Bowron. Lower left, Mrs. Daisy E. Lampkin, national field 


secretary, Dr. J. 


Massachusetts: An attempt was made by 
the New Bedford branch to recruit the sup- 
port of the whites as well as Negroes in the 
organization. The membership drive, which 
ended August 8, was under the leadership of 
Dr. J. Tunstall Parham. 


New Jersey: In a letter to Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, director of Selective Service in 
Washington, Roscoe Carrol and James E. 
King, president and secretary of the Atlan- 
tic City branch, urged Negro representation 
on New Jersey’s draft boards. Specific in- 
stances of discrimination were cited as evils 
which hindered the complete cooperation of 
Negroes in the war effort. 


A musical and literary program was given 
by the Rahway branch at the Ebenezer 


A.M.E. church. 


A “Battle of Songs” was staged by the 
radio famous Wandering Boys’ quartet and 
the Metropolitan A.M.E. Zion church choir 
for the benefit of the Hoboken branch. 


Mrs. Fannie Curtis, president of the Pat- 
erson branch, and Carl Holderman, chair- 
man of the American Labor League of New 
Jersey, came to the support of Irving 
Abramson, president of the New Jersey 
State CIO council, who has attacked Con- 
gressman Gordon Canfield for his seeming 
indifference to the anti-poll tax bill. 


New Mexico: A financial rally was staged 
July 8, by the Hobbs branch in an effort 
to gain new members. The membership 
committee also sponsored a carnival at the 
home of Mrs. Etta Anderson. 


J.-McCléndon, president Detroit, Mich., branch, and Dr. J. M. Tinsley, Richmond, Va. Lower right, Wendell Willkie, film 


star Joan Bennett, and Walter White. Photos by Collins 


New York: The Brooklyn branch held its 
monthly meeting on June 25 with E. Fred- 
eric Morrow, of the national office, as 
principal speaker. The branch has decided 
to continue its membership campaign until 
the 1000 mark is reached. 


Dr. John A. Singleton, president of the 
Jamaica branch, in a letter to Commissioner 
Valentine, made a plea for more Negro 
patrolmen in the South Jamaica area to 
handle the rise in crime. 


The Troy branch, at the June 26 meeting, 
decided to sponsor a drive to enlist more 
volunteers in the civilian defense program. 
They are also taking charge of a War Bond 
booth for two hours daily. The educational 
committee of the branch arranged a meet- 
ing to honor Negro graduates, on July 23. 
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Clarence Maloney, assistant attorney gen- 
eral of Buffalo, was the principal speaker. 


North Carolina: The Henderson branch, at 
its meeting June 29, made plans to sponsor 
a drive for better membership during the 
month of July. Authur Pool, president of 
the branch, presided at the meeting. 


Ohio: A successful membership campaign, 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. J. V. Duffy, 
has just been completed by the Toledo 
branch. They exceeded the $1000 goal set 
and placed more than 800 names on the 
roster. 


Pennsylvania: The Philadelphia branch is 
planning court action to secure homes for 
Negroes who, they charge, are being sys- 
tematically denied housing in the 3400 de- 
fense units built by Federal funds and 
administered by the Philadelphia Housing 
Authority. Theodore A. Spaulding, head of 
the branch, expects approximately fifteen 
other organizations to join in the complaint. 


Virginia: The Northern Neck branch be- 
came the largest rural chapter in the state 
when it swelled its membership from 122 
to 255, during its recent drive. Dr. 
McGuinn, of the Richmond branch, spoke 
at the mass meeting which opened the 
drive, and Ella Baker, of the national office, 
at the closing meeting. 


West Virginia: Attorney T. G. Nutter, 
president of the Charleston branch, began 
agitation for equal rights for Negroes in 
the West Virginia parks. The branch is 
fighting Gov. Neely’s plan to have Kanawha 
Forest pool used by Negro citizens one day 
out of the week. 


The Wheeling branch closed its member- 
ship drive July 31 at the Macedonia Baptist 
Church. The principal speaker was Rev. 
Robert B. Powell. 


Let’s Get 10,000 


(Continued from page 295) 


and $11,825. Sticking even after victory 
and until the last membership was well 
on its way to New York, Mrs. Lampkin 
called a gleaning meeting which brought 
the total to 11,119 members. With mem- 
berships still coming in, there are, at this 
writing, 11,698 members. 

Even with the speed of the campaign, 
Mrs. Lampkin found time to do some- 
thing extra. She conceived the idea of 
collecting money at one of the colored 
ball games sponsored at Briggs Stadium. 
Fifty young ladies (admitted free into 
the game through thee courtesy of John 
R. Williams, Detroit editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Courier and Dr. S. W. Jenkins) 
consented to assist by collecting the 
funds, which were set aside for the legal 
defense fund of the branch. This collec- 
tion netted $258. 

A carefully planned and executed cam- 
paign was responsible for the greatest 
membership drive in N.A.A.C.P. his- 
tory. It merely shows what can be done 
on a mass scale with organization and 


enthusiasm. Given a cause, an issue, an 
active branch, the people will rally to 
the support of the program. 


Willkie Speech 
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men—well meaning men—could talk of 
“the white man’s burden.” 

But that atmosphere is changing. To- 
day it is becoming increasingly apparent 
to thoughtful Americans that we cannot 
fight the forces and ideas of imperialism 
abroad, and maintain a form of imperial- 
ism at home. The war has done this to 
our thinking. 


Barriers Breaking Down 


Emancipation came to the colored race 
in America as a war measure. It was an 
act of military necessity. Manifestly it 
would have come without war, in the 
slower process of humanitarian reform 
and social enlightenment. But it required 
a disastrous, internecine war to bring this 
question of human freedom to a crisis, 
and the process of striking the shackles 
from the slave was accomplished in a 
single hour. So we are finding under the 
pressures of this present conflict, that 
long standing barriers and prejudices are 
breaking down. The defense of our 
democracy against the forces that 
threaten it from without has made some 
of its failures to function at home glar- 
ingly apparent. 

Our very proclamations of what we 
are fighting for, have rendered our own 
inequities self-evident. When we talk of 
freedom and opportunity for all nations, 
the mocking paradoxes in our own so- 
ciety become so clear they can no longer 
be ignored. 

Our old world is breaking to pieces. 
And with its break-up arises the oppor- 
tunity to fashion a newer and a better 
life. As always in periods of profound 
change and struggle, those who contri- 
bute the most will have the most to do 
with fashioning the future. 

It was not the cautious or the whiners 
or the self-interested or the fearful who 
shaped this country. It was the men and 
women, who, through years of discour- 
agement and privation, kept alive the 
spirit and the armies of the American 
Revolution. And when the struggle was 
won, it was their faith in justice, their 
will to freedom that found expression in 
our Constitution. They shaped the course 
of the new Nation. 

And so it will be tomorrow. I tell you 
that the people who contribute the most 
to winning this war—the individual men 
and women, of whatever race, creed or 
color, the groups who serve and sacrifice, 
whether in military or civilan life—they 
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are the people who will determine man- 
kind’s direction for generations. 


Serve and Share 


You here today are leaders. You have 
been sore tried with many of the prac- 
tices of our democracy. And it is right 
that you should be alert to every oppor- 
tunity to remove the discriminations that 
exist against your people. But you will 
find your largest opportunity to help 
your people in leading them to give their 
utmost to the preservation and advance- 
ment of our democracy. Thus by serving 
greatly they will share greatly in building 
among us a society in which all men 
will have justice and a real freedom. 

For with all its defects—and they are 
i is the only 
sure foundation we know upon which a 
world of justice and freedom can be 
built. 

I know I do not have to tell you this. 
For I know I look into the faces of men 
and women who love America totally. 





Americans in 
Concentration Camps 


(Continued from page 284) 


vegetables and fruits for themselves and 
for others. They distinguished them- 
selves at school, abstained from politics, 
had the lowest crime-rate of any group 
in the entire country. They earned the 
respect of all decent white persons who 
came in contact with them, overcoming 
racial prejudice among tens of thou- 
sands; many of these tried ineffectively 
to help them during recent months; most 
significant is the fact that there have 
actually been no lynchings, and that 
Japanese-Americans felt safe in their 
own American communities where they 
were known. They did not ask for the 
Army’s “protection ;” it was thrust upon 
them. 

What has been their reward? They 
have been plundered of everything, and 
crowded in concentration camps fit only 
for pigs. If Westbrook Pegler and the 
southern senators have their way they 
will be deported to Japan when the war 
is over. There is already a move to de- 
prive them of citizenship—a move 
headed by the “Native Sons of the 
Golden West” and the Senate’s Immi- 
gration Committee. If this move is 
successful, it would disfranchise not 
only Japanese-Americans but other 
“Asiatics.” It is using as its basis, in- 
deed, an 1898 court decision disfranchis- 
ing an American of Chinese descent— 
later overruled by a majority United 
States supreme court decision. And if 
native-born Americans, of Asiatic de- 
scent, can be denied all civil rights and 
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civil liberties, what about Americans of 
African descent ? 

Down to the Civil War, American 
citizenship was for “free whites.” The 
Fourteenth Amendment ended this limi- 
tation—on paper—and racial limitations 
on citizenship were formally abolished. 
It has taken a long while to approach 
this. Most American Negroes are still 
disfranchised—by poll tax or other re- 
strictions in the states where they are 
most numerous. But much has been 
gained, and colored Americans are now 
struggling with increasing success for a 
position of political equality. 

The drive against Americans of Asiatic 
descent is a direct counter to this. It 
is significant that southern senators and 
congressien are among the most rabidly 
anti-Japanese. For if Asiatic-Americans 
can be reduced to bondage, deprived of 
citizenship and of property, the same 
thing can be done to Afro-Americans— 
and to Jews. 

This is an integral part of the struggle 


for human and racial equality. It con- 
cerns every Negro. It concerns every 
believer in democracy and human equal- 
ity, regardless of color. “For even as 
ye have done it unto the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


Upon Pausing in a Storm 


[ watched a tongue of lighting last night, 

It was as if God had leaned forward 

The better to see the wet city, 

\nd in doing so, caught the gleam in His 
eyes. 


—WuILLIAM SMALLWooD 
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